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WARRIORS  AT  WIMBLEDON. 

X  SUMMER  SKETCH,  IN  SEVERAL  SCENES. 

PROLOGUE.  —  THE  SQUATTERS. 

A  VERY  celebrated  squatting  story  is  told  of  an 
old  woman  at  W estininster.  Success  seems  to  come 
from  squatting,  and  the  history  of  how  it  brought 
fortune  to  an  ancient  vendor  of  apples  within  a 
I  stone’s  throw  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  is  certainly 
worth  the  telling. 

I  Once  upon  a  time  —  and  I  am  sure  that  in  this  way 
all  genuine  stories  begin  —  there  was  an  old  woman 
who  kept  a  little  apple-stall  on  the  borders  of  a  bit  of 
waste  ground  in  Westminster.  The  hot  sun  dried 
I  up  this  little  old  woman’s  complexion,  and  the  piti- 
I  1^  rain  hardly  agreed  with  the  constitution  of  her 
fruit ;  so  in  order  to  protect  herself  from  the  attacks 
of  our  proverbially  inconstant  climate,  she  adopted 
the  not  very  novel  proceeding  of  holding  a  huge 
umbrella  over  her  head,  under  which  she  was  able 
to  smoke  her  pipe  and  await  her  customers  in  peace 
and  comfort. 

Fortune  did  not  turn  her  back  upon  the  little  old 
woman.  With  the  slender  capital  she  had  acquired 
by  apples  she  invested  in  literature.  It  soon  hap¬ 
pened  that  frequenters  of  Westminster  knew  where 
to  buy  their  papers  as  well  as  their  nuts.  Papers 
brought  more  capital,  and  the  little  old  woman  got 
so  proud  that  she  snubbed  her  Gampish  umbrella 
altogether.  A  happy  thought  struck  her.  Why 
not  erect  a  shed  ?  She  did  this,  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  sticks  and  a  piece  of  tarpaulin.  Further  success 
suggested  larger  improvements.  Kind  goddess  For¬ 
tune,  as  if  with  a  fairy  wand,  turned  the  tarpaulin 
shed  into  a  real  shop  with  a  real  little  cosey  parlor  at 
the  back,  the  kind  of  cosey  back  parlor  to  a  thriving 
shop,  with  a  bell,  and  constant  customers,  which  at 
some  time  or  other  must  have  made  us  all  envious. 

I  believe  in  back  parlors  to  a  shop,  and  am  still  of 
opinion  that  they  constitute  true  happiness ;  but  this 
is  a  fad  of  my  own,  and  is  entirely  by  the  way.  Sud¬ 
denly  came  another  tap  of  fairy  Fortune’s  wand. 
A  first  floor  was  added  to  the  shop ;  then  a  second ; 
then  a  third ;  and  then  the  “  oldest  inhabitant  ”  might 
have  been  surprised  to  see  a  real  house  standing 
steady  and  erect  upon  this  plot  of  no  man’s  land. 
But  wait  a  minute.  My  story  is  not  yet  over. 
Years  rolled  on,  and  the  little  old  woman  died.  No 
man’s  land  had  been  built  upon,  every  inch  of  it, 
when  suddenly  comes  some  mighty  railway  or  gi- 
antic  hotel,  threatening  to  pull  down  the  shop 
uilt  by  the  little  old  woman  upon  the  waste  plot  of 
ground  in  Westminster. 


“  Compensation,  of  course,”  say  the  descendants  of 
the  little  old  woman. 

“  Compensation  ?  Yes,  anything  you  like  to  ask,” 
says  the  mighty  raili^ay  or  the  gigantic  hotel,  which¬ 
ever  you  like.  And  the  descendants  of  the  queer 
little  apple-woman  pocketed  their  compensation, 
and,  I  trust,  determined  to  live  happily  ever  after¬ 
wards. 

Now  it  strikes  me  that  this  is  a  very  pretty  little 
story.  The  moral  of  it  is  obvious.  I^uat  wherever 
and  whenever  you  can. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  warriors  at 
Wimbledon?  I  hear  somebody  asking.  I  answer 
with  all  politeness,  a  very  great  deal,  because  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  estimable  system  of  squat¬ 
ting,  the  warriors  would  never  have  been  at  Wim¬ 
bledon  at  all. 

Well,  once  upon  a  time,  again,  there  was  a  war- 
I  rior  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  because  he  belonged 
to  a  celebrated  Volunteer  corps  which  had  existed 
as  a  Volunteer  corps  long  before  sucli  a  thing  as  a 
“  movement  ”  was  born  or  thought  of ;  long  before 
country  gentlemen  and  rustic  bumpkins  squabbled 
about  uniforms,  and  came  up  to  London  to  kiss  her 
Majesty’s  hand,  and  tread  on  one  another’s  toes  at 
an  orgie  facetiously  called  a  ball,  at  the  Floral 
Hall ;  and  besides  belonging  to  the  Victoria  Rifles, 
he  had  left  England  to  fight  under  Garibaldi,  —  a 
1  circumstance  which,  in  my  opinion,  goes  far  to  prove 
!  that  he  must  have  been  very  fond  of  fighting  indeed. 

'■  On  the  principle,  I  suppose,  that  a  man  must  eat  a 
j  peck  of  dirt  before  he  dies,  he  came  back  from  Gar¬ 
ibaldi  just  as  good  a  fellow  as  he  was  before,  and 
with  the  experience  gained  from  some  rough  cam¬ 
paigning. 

He  knew  how  to  cook.  That  was  a  great  feather 
in  his  cap.  He  had  also  invented  a  cooking  appara- 
I  tus,  which  suggested  a  trial.  The  trial  suggested 
Wimbledon,  and  Wimbledon  suggested  squatting. 
Accordingly,  the  Victorias  pitched  their  tents,  gypsy- 
^  fiishion,  on  a  corner  of  the  common ;  and  as  they 
behaved  themselves  prettily,  and  did  not  meditate 
disturbing  the  hen-roosts  of  the  neighborhooil.  Lord 
Spencer  allowed  them  to  remain  on  his  domain,  and 
did  not  bring  them  up  before  the  nearest  magistrate 
and  charge  them  with  the  heinous  offence  of  sleep¬ 
ing  in  the  open  air ! 

Gypsy-like  again,  the  gallant  Victorias  were  mag- 
'  nificently  hospitable.  They  had  shared  their  bit 
I  and  sup  with  all  comers.  They  roasted  many  a  car- 
!  case  in  the  celebrated  cooking  apparatus  invented 
'  by  the  celebrated  Victorian  Volunteer,  and  they 
'  passed  round  many  a  pannikin  filled  with  the  ‘  best 
1  as  is.’  Round  the  carcases  and  the  pannikins  came 
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the  eagles.  The  hospit.aUty  of  the  Victorias  became 
proverbial,  and  I  may  here  remark  that  it  has 
remained  so  to  this  day ;  and  equally  proverbial 
became  the  jollity  of  the  first  camp  out. 

Then  were  the  days  of  the  original  and  never-to- 
be-forgotten  camp-fires;  and  the  days  when  Lortl.s 
Elcho  and  Spencer,  and  all  the  nobilities,  male  and 
female,  of  the  Association,  sat  round  the  fire,  and 
listened  to  the  fervid  strains  of  the  vocal  policeman, 
and  were  amused  with  the  —  at  that  time  —  novel 
account  of  the  eccentricities  of  a  certain  “Mer¬ 
maid  ”  who  was  married  to  a  sailor  “  at  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  blue  sea.” 

AVhen  this  celebrated  Victorian  hospitality  was 
noised  about,  it  became  infectious.  Englishmen  — 
and  notably  Englishmen  who  arc  A'olunteers  —  do 
not  care  to  be  outdone  in  hospitality,  and  to  this 
generous  and  laudable  feeling  I  am  inclined  to  as¬ 
cribe  the  great  success  of  the  camping-out  feature 
of  the  AVimbledon  Meeting. 

AV'hy,  only  this  year,  in  the  South  Middlesc.': 
camp, —  composed  of  somewhat  moilern  but  not  a 
bit  the  less  earnest  sijuatters,  —  I  heard  the  same 
opinion  in  difi'erent  forms  over  and  over  again  ex¬ 
pressed.  “  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  jolly  !  I  sliall 
certainly  come  myself  next  year.”  And  thus  I 
expect  it  will  come  to  pass  that  not  only  the  Volun¬ 
teers  who  have  qualms  of  conscience  at  receiving  so 
much  kindness  at  the  hands  of  their  brethren  in 
arms,  but  the  visitors  who  arc  not  Volunteer.!  and 
receive  just  the  same  hearty  welcome,  will  all  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  then  in  years  to 
come,  during  a  certain  fortnight  in  July,  London 
will  be  deserted,  and  we  shall  all  find  ourselves  un¬ 
der  canvas. 

6CEXE  I.  —  WIMBLEDON’  AS  IT  IS. 


**  Oo,  call  a  cab,  and  let  a  cab  be  called, 

And  let  the  man  that  calloth  be  the  caller  \ 

AemI  in  his  calling;  let  him  nothini;  call 

But  Cab !  cab  !  cab !  oh  for  a  cab,  ye  gods  !  ^  ' 

Cahs  did  I  say  ?  The  vehiclijs  of  Putney  are  not 
even  to  be  dignified  with  that  opprobrious  epithet. 
Where  do  these  ramshackle  vehicles,  with  their  raw- 
boned  horses,  come  from  ?  Hidden  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  gaze  for  months  and  months,  on  a  sudden  emer¬ 
gency  like  the  Derby  Day,  or  Hampton  Races,  or 
AVimbledon,  out  they  come,  ready  to  jolt  one’s  in¬ 
side  out  most  mercilessly.  The  shaking  may  be  gootl 
for  the  constitution,  but  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
itting  three  on  the  box-seat,  and  of  course  the  out¬ 


side  rail  fell  to  my  lot.  Jly  poor  bones  ache  with  * 
the  memory  of  that  ride.  But  never  mind  the  jolt-  * 
ing  ride,  which  cost  one  sixpence ;  a  sea  of  bunting  is  i 
before  us.  The  camp  is  m  sight.  How  the  sun 
glares  on  the  bright  white  tents !  I  can  tell  where 
my  friends  are  from  the  flags.  There  is  the  scarlet  ' 
lion  of  the  Scotchmen  ;  the  Irish  harp ;  the  As^soci-  ' 
ation  banners ;  the  St.  George  and  Dragon ;  the 
South  Jliildlcse.x  portcullis ;  a  weird  device  of  deaths’ 
heads  and  cross-bones ;  and  far  away  in  j^e  comer  i 
a  gaudily  striped  Pekin  flag,  which  reminds  mo  of  ; 
old  boating  days  and  many  victories,  under  whose  ■ 
shadow  I  shall  soon  see  the  tanned  and  bearded  i 
captain  of  a  once  famous  club,  now  one  of  the  victo¬ 
rious  English  Eight  of  1868.  | 

On  we  plunge  through  the  Sahara  of  dust  which 
encircles  tne  encampment,  pay  a  shilling  at  the  wick¬ 
et,  and  in  we  go. 

Let  us  take  a  walk  up  the  High  Street  of  Camp  [ 
Town  first  of  all.  Real  shops,  on  my  word  !  Here 
is  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Bristol,  and  the  magazine  of  every  t 
inventor  of  every'  rifle  under  heaven.  Here  we  i 
can  buy  hat  and  cap  coverings  of  Indian  texture  !|| 
and  picturo.sqiu!  effect.  Hem  waterproof  sheets,  for 
linen  or  calico  is  unheard  of  in  Camp  Town.  Hero  I' 
stools  and  rests  and  tele.«’opc8.  Here  camp  fumi-  j 
ture.  Here  ammunition  for  rifles  and  the  inner  m»n. 
There  is  no  need  to  go  to  town  to  buy  anything,  for 
London  shops  have  marched  up  to  VVimbledon  and 
intend  to  live  under  canvas.  But  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  Windmill  which  protects  as  usual  the  cottage 
where  the  lords  of  the  Association  dwell  ?  The 
Windmill  looks  somewhat  smarter  than  of  old.  It  ia 
a  regular  pantomime  trick.  Some  Harlequin  has 
been  here  in  the  night,  ami  one  tap  of  his  wand  has 
sent  the  solitary'  clock  right  up  into  the  AVindmill. 

There  is  much  hard  work  before  us.  I  have  a  ! 
proposition  to  make.  Suppose  wo  refre.sh  ourselves  | 
with  a  gla.-'s  of  Jennison’s  celebrated  iced  claret-cup,  i 
and  then,  as  it  is  insufferably  hot,  let  us  rest  a  while.  I 

SCENE  II.  —  THE  U.M»nELLA  TENT. 

By  no  means  a  bad  notion.  Tliis  is  surely  the 
place  to  rest.  This  is  the  lounge  ;  the  rendezvous ; 
the  reading-room,  as  far  as  daily  papers  and  light 
literature  are  concerned  ;  the  gossip  -  shop  ;  the 
flirting  establishment ;  the  siesta-ground  ;  the  any¬ 
thing  you  like  calm  and  pleasant.  The  umbrellar 
tent  is  a  great  feature  at  AVimbledon.  AVh.at  the 
Pump-Room  is  to  Bath,  the  pantiles  are  to  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells,  the  band-house  is  to  Scarborough,  the 
pier-head  is  to  Brighton,  the  Hall  by  the  Sea  is  to 
Margate,  the  Library  is  to  Ramsgate,  the  Row  is  to 
London,  that  is  the  umbrella-tent  to  Wimbledoa 
Hither  come  shooting  Volunteers  waiting  for  their 
turn  to  fire ;  hither  come  non-shooting  Volunteer 
when  they  have  made  their  beds  and  put  their 
tents  in  onler  and  set  the  dinner  going ;  hither 
come  white-turbaned  warriors,  bronzed  and  hand¬ 
some,  to  biusk  in  the  smiles  of  the  fair-haired  girls 
who  have  come  down  from  lAjndon  to  admire 
everything  and  every  one  at  Wimbledon.  There 
is  a  suspicion  of  naughtiness  in  the  whole  tiling.^  I 
mean  the  peeping  into  the  men’s  tents  and  spying 
out  all  their  little  domestic  arrangements,  which 
tickles  the  women  ;  and  there  is  a  suspicion  of  self- 
sacrifice, —  though  in  truth  they  are  the  mast  indul¬ 
gent  fellows  in  the  world,  —  and  pluck  and  manli¬ 
ness  in  sleeping  out  all  night,  which  tickles  the 
men ;  and  so  both  sexes  are  in  high  feather  for 
flirting.  They  lose  no  time  about  it,  and  go  at  it 
with  a  will,  especially  the  women. 


A  great  many  years  are  supposed  to  have  elapsed. 
I  have  spoken  of  Wimbledon  as  it  was.  AVhat  a 
change  is  seen  in  AVImbledon  as  it  Is  ! 

The  excitement  of  a  Derby  Day  or  an  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Bo.at  Race  holds  the  wretched  sta¬ 
tion  over  Waterloo  Bridge  in  its  iron  grip  for  more 
than  a  fortnight.  Train  after  train  laden  with  Vol¬ 
unteers  who  shoot,  and  Afolunteers  who  merely 
camp ;  Volunteers  who  must  be  in  town  for  a  few 
hours  In  the  middle  of  the  day ;  friends  who  come 
down  to  cook  and  spoil  the  broth ;  friends  who  can 
cook,  and  are  not  above  wasliing  up  the  dishes ; 
kindly  mothers  and  affectionate  sisters,  anxious  to 
see  what  they  can  do  for  patriotic  husbands  and 
brothers ;  dainty  diaphonous  damsels,  ever  ready  to 
flirt  over  strawberries  and  cream  and  claret  cup,  — 
trains  weighted  with  such  mixed  elements  as  these 
speed  along  to  Putney  Station  every  ten  minutes. 

And  what  has  poor  innocent  Putney  done  thus  to 
be  frightened  out  of  her  propriety  ?  The  pleasant 
resort  of  clerkdom  is  literally  besieged  with  cabs. 
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I  fancy  that  celebrated  and  meet  ungallant  epi¬ 
gram  anent  women  must  have  been  composed  at  a 
sort  of  Roman  >\Tmblcdon  meeting ;  a  meeting  in 
the  good  old  days  in  which,  as  now,  feathers  and 
dust  and  wind  —  perhaps  more  of  it  than  blew  at 
Wimbledon  this  year  —  and  women  were  happily 

commingled. 

Here  is  the  epigram.  It  was  suggested  by  the 
sight  I  saw  in  the  Umbrella  Tent. 

Qtttd  CAlamo  levtus  ?  pulvis  —  quid  pulvere  ?  vcuttis 
i|uid  reuto  ?  mulkr  —  quid  muliere  ?  liikil  / 

I  am  afraid  to  annex  a  translation,  knowing  well 
the  power  whieh  is  contained  in  the  grip  of  ieinale 
fin<n!rs  trained  to  pinch.  1  leave  the  translation  to 
those  who  are  less  afraid  than  I  am  of  the  dreadful 
effects  of  female  vengeance. 

SCENE  HI.  —  KHllNG  POINT.  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
MATCH. 

It  is  very  jolly,  I  know,  among  the  sirens  with 
the  Japanese  parasols  and  the  Marie  Antoinette 
muslin  capes.  It  is  jolly  to  be  tap|)ed  with  the  end 
of  the  said  parasols,  and  whisked  with  the  ends  of 
the  said  ^larie  Antoinette  capes.  But  this  kind  of 
thing  is  certainly  not  bu.siness.  Up,  then,  Mr. 
Samson,  from  the  feet  of  Miss  Delilah.  Good-by, 
old  gypsy  woman  ;  our  fortune  has  been  told  a  hun¬ 
dred  times,  and  ujmn  my  honor  it  is  not  wise  to 
trust  the  fickle  goddess  far  in  that  captivating  siesta 
tent 

The  slow,  deliberate  volleys  from  those  soft,  blue, 
dreamy  eyes  are  most  decidedly  dangerous,  so  let  us 
seek  safer  (juarters  at  Firing  Point 

Firing  Point  is  interesting  at  all  times,  and  round 
it  at  every  hour  of  the  day  there  are  crowds  of 
Volunteers  and  visitors.  Jlany  an  exciting  scene 
takes  place  at  Firing  Point  Perhaps  it  is  near  the 
close  of  the  competition  for  the  Queen’s  Prize. 
The  winter  must  be  “chaired,”  “cheered,”  and 
“  serenaded  ”  by  a  regimental  baud. 

Poor  Mr.  Peake !  IIow  that  “  chairing  ”  and 
“cheering”  must  have  gone  against  the  grain  with 
him!  The  papers  told  us  how  he  deprecated  any 
fuss,  and  implored  to  be  left  alone.  It  has  struck 
me  since  that  he  must  h.ave  had  some  inkling  of  the 
future.  But,  anyhow,  that  speech  of  the  Victoria 
Rifle  Band,  waiting  there  to  serenade  a  competitor 
in  whom  they  took  special  interest,  but  who  did  not 
happen  to  be  deel.ared  the  winner,  was  generous 
and  good.  “  Well,  let  us  play  in  the  best  man, 
whoever  he  may  be.” 

Firing  Point  is  exciting  also  during  the  tussle  for 
the  International  Challenge  Shield ;  for  at  Wim¬ 
bledon  love  of  country  comes  out  strong,  and  many 
a  little  pleasant  war  is  waged  on  the  relative  merits 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  each  of  whom 
claims  the  merit  of  Wimbledon  and  its  prowess  in 
shooting  as  its  own.  Dulce  et  decorum  ext  pro 
patriCi  mori.  The  Oxford  and  Cambrirlge  Match, 
and  the  Lords  and  Commons  Match,  both  bring 
many  ladies  down  to  the  camp  and  to  Firing  Point ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  of  all  the  interesting 
and  exciting  struggles  which  takes  place  there  none 
exceeds  the  Public  Schools  Match  in  excitement 
and  interest.  On  this  great  occasion  carriages  and 
horsemen,  and  old  boys  and  present  Iwys,  and 
Volunteers  of  every  shade  of  feeling  and  politics, 
congregate  at  Firing  Point.  The  boys  look  better 
drilled,  better  disciplined,  smarter  and  more  work¬ 
manlike  than  the  ordinary  run  of  Volunteers,  and 
it  is  a  treat  to  see  the  youngsters  bending  to  their 


work,  never  flinching  in  the  least.  “  Floreat 
Etona  ”  of  course.  She  had  a  splendid  team,  and 
well  <leserved  the  double  prize  she  carried  away  to 
the  old  school  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  but, 
bravo !  very’  much  bravo !  young  and  very  plucky 
hlarlliorough,  the  second  on  the  list  this  year,  far 
ahead  of  Harrow,  the  traditional  victors,  and  Win¬ 
chester  and  Rugby  and  the  rest  of  them.  Marlbo¬ 
rough  h;w  been  creeping  up  year  after  year.  I  for 
one  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  the  silver  shield 
hanging  for  a  year  in  a  certain  hall  which  always 
welcomes  hospitably  any  traveller  who  happens  to 
lose  his  way  over  the  desolate  downs  of  Wiltshire. 

SCENE  IV.  —  AN  INTERVAL  FOR  CLARET-CUP. 

Firing  Point  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  a 
baking  under  a  July  1808  tropical  sun  is  so  seriously 
damaging  to  the  constitution,  that  instant  remedies 
are  called  into  requisition.  I  found  that  I  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  severe  attack  of  dipsomania  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  excessive  heat  after  a  broiling  after¬ 
noon  at  Firing  Point.  I  discovered  also  that  my 
charming  little  friend.  Belle  Carruthers,  the  wife  of 
Carruthers  the  poet,  or  verse-maker,  as  he  modestly 
prefers  to  be  called,  —  they  married  only  the  other 
day  after  a  flirtation  which  turned  serious  at  Wim¬ 
bledon  last  year,  —  was  in  a  precisely  similar  condi¬ 
tion.  We  determined  that  we  would  sally  forth 
and  forage.  We  were  seriously  ill  and  we  required 
medical  advice.  Mrs.  Carruthers  at  once  suggested 
the  artists’  encampment.  She  knew  them  all,  and 
thought  that  artists  were  “  so  nice,”  a  ridiculously 
feminine  epithet,  on  a  par  with  “  angelic  ices,”  or 
“  divine  melons,”  or  anything  else  incongruous  and 
essentially  feminine,  from  which  even  good  and 
sensible  women  of  the  Carruthers  type  are  not 
entirely  free. 

I  put  a  veto  on  Sirs.  Carruthers’s.  proposition  in¬ 
stantly.  Artists  arc  “  so  nice,”  and  are  very  good 
fellows  in  their  way,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  orderly 
men.  Suppose  we  had  attacked  the  artists’  encamp¬ 
ment  !  What  member  of  it  would  have  had  ready 
at  a  moment’s  notice  claret,  ice,  soda-water,  cucum¬ 
ber,  green  eura^oa,  and  a  corkscrew  ?  Not  one, 
I  ’ll  venture  to  affirm.  They  would  have  had  every 
bit  of  the  intention,  but  the  reality,  not  one. 

Sirs.  Carruthei-s  sighed  and  yielded  her  point. 
Then  it  was  that  I  attacked  her  in  a  base  and  unman¬ 
ly  manner.  “  Is  it  claret-cup,”  I  asked,  “  that  you 
want,  or  artists  ?  Are  you  sighing  after  the  flesh- 
pots,  or  a  refreshing  beverage  ?  ” 

She  felt  that  she  was  in  my  power,  and  she  gave 
in  like  a  sensible  women. 

“  You  know  what  I  want, —  something  to  drink.” 

Mark  the  reserve.  She  would  not  say  claret- 
cup. 

In  three  minutes’  time  I  was  fairly  on  the  scent. 
I  made  for  the  tent  of  as  honest  and  modest  a  fellow 
as  ever  breathed.  He  adored  women,  but  he  dared 
not  to  speak  to  one  to  save  his  life. 

My  stratagem  was  completely  successful.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  world  he  desired  more  than  to 
show  his  courtesy,  his  hospitality,  and  his  chivalric 
bearing  towards' the  other  sex,  and  to  welcome  a 
lady  within  his  tent. 

He  was  the  kind  of  a  man  who  would  consecrate 
the  chair  on  which  Mrs.  Carruthers  sat,  —  if  he 
knew,  as  he  did  know,  that  she  was  a  pure  and  no¬ 
ble  woman,  —  and  allow  no  man  to  sit  in  it  again 
forevermore.  • 

Claret-cup !  We  might  have  bathed  in  it  in  John 
Denman’s  tent ! 
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SCENK  V.  —  THE  KUXNINQ  DEEU. 

I  suppose  called  so  on  the  celebrated,  and,  by  the 


departure.  All  who  are  left  mean  serious  business. 
It  IS  dinner-time. 

In  the  matter  of  dinners  Wimbledon  has  become 


by,  too  often  quoted  lucus  a  non  lucendo  principle  ;  somewhat  famous.  They  call  it  —  these  hospitable 
for  anj'thing  less  like  a  deer,  either  in  ajipearance  warriors  —  “  pot-luck,”  but  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind, 
or  action,  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  see.  It  re-  With  luck  and  friends  one  can  dine  there  as  well  as 
minds  me  more  than  anything  else  of  one  of  those  at  the  club.  At  a  push  one  can  get  an  excellent 
toy-horses  of  one’s  childhood,  having  all  the  outward  dinner  at  Jennison’s  for  3s.  Cd.  It  is  possible  to 
appearance  of  a  horse,  but  disgraced  to  all  eternity  dine,  sitting  on  soft  sofas,  triclinium  fashion,  off 
from  being  compelled  to  move  upon  a  tray  furnished  F rench  dishes  served  on  china,  and  waited  on  by 
with  whem.s.  neat  footmen  or  disabled  commissionaires. 

When  I  first  heard  of  the  running  deer  I  pictured  It  is  possible  to  partake  of  a  humble  ehoii  and  a 
to  myself  the  semblance  of  such  an  animal  suspemled  welcome  tankard  of  “  Fuller,  Smith,  and  Turner.” 
perhaps  by  his  botly,  but  swinging  or  bounding  An  honest  invitation  we  happen  to  have  received 
along  as  the  deer  is  allowed  to  do  at  Cremorne  and  is,  in  the  way  of  dinner,  a  happy  medium  between 
at  nut-stalls  in  a  fair.  But  instead  of  this  I  see  a  the  Sybarites  and  Anchorites.  We  are  to  dine  at  a 
woodeny,  most  unacrobatic  deer  jolting  his  way  cosey  little  camp-mess;  and  as  one  spirited  honorary 
along  a  little  platform  under  an  earth-bank.  I  own  member  has  sent  down  a  magnificent  salmon  to- 
I  was  distippointed  with  the  running  deer,  llow-  night  from  Gilson’s,  as  another  has  deputed  Cbris- 
ever,  at  sundown,  some  short  time  before  gun-fire,  toplier  to  provide  some  of  his  best  sherry,  and  the 
I  don’t  know  a  pleasanter  spot  than  the  running  colonel  has  a.sked  the  president  of  the  mess  to  pass 
deer  in  all  the  camp.  One  sits  among  the  bushes  round  two  or  three  boxes  of  prime  full-flavored 
in  the  prettiest  part  of  the  common,  and  from  start  Cabanas,  the  chances  are  that  we  shall  have  a  jolly 
to  finish  it  is  possible  to  see  here  more  interesting  evening. 

shooting  than  in  other  places.  One  sees  .something  One  turn  round  the  little  camp,  please,  before  the 
shot,  at  all  events.  A  running  deer,  be  he  ever  bugle  sounds  for  dinner.  How  neat  and  pretty  it  all 
so  wootleny,  is  a  more  interesting  target  than  a  looks !  The  heather  round  the  tents  wits  bright 
painted  disc.  Woe  betide  the  inexperienced  rifle-  with  blossom  the  other  <lay,  but  the  sun  and  trans¬ 
man  if  he  tries  his  luck  with  the  deer  and  spoils  the  planting  do  not  seem  to  have  agreed  with  it.  How- 
haunch !  He  will  find,  instead  of  winning  a  jiool,  ever,  tlie  gerai^ums,  and  ferns,  and  rose-bushes 
that  he  has  a  somewhat  heavy  fine  to  psy.  Scotch-  make  a  fine  show,  and  the  centre  grass  avenue  is  so 
men  chiefly  patronize  the  deer ;  and  perhajis  it  is  neat  that  one  could  see  a  pin  glitter  on  it.  Look  at 
not  bad  practice  to  fire  a  round  or  so  at  this  unfor-  the  fanciful  inscription  at  the  door  of  each  teat,  and 
tunate-looking  animal  in  order  that  they  may  get  the  quaint  artistic  decorations  with  which  some  of 
“  their  eyes  in,”  as  we  used  to  say  at  cricket,  for  the  the  canvas  is  adorned  !  “  The  Churchwarden’s 

more  exciting  sport  with  the  real  thing  on  the  High-  Pew  !  ”  That  must  be  a  sleepy  tent,  I  should  think;, 
lands.  When  Wimbledon  lionesses  look  bored  they  while  I  fancy  I  trace  on  that  bell-tent  the  handiwork 
are  invariably  brought  to  the  running  deer,  where  of  a  well-known  comic  draftsman.  'The  autbor- 
they  pick  up  their  spirits,  repose  in  very  inviting  ities  will  be  somewhat  puzzled  when  the  articles  are 
arm-chairs,  get  excited  at  the  Volunteers’  toy,  and  returned  into  store.  That  seems  a  merry  party 
prepare  an  appetite  for  dinner.  Ah !  I  thought  it  over  there  on  the  right-hand  side.  Girls’  voices,  bv 
was  about  the  time.  'I'here ’s  the  signal  for  ceasing  all  that  is  charming !  and  because  they  do  not  laugh 
firing,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  all  ready  for  dinner  by  loud  enough  and  are  not  suflicientlj^  amused  over 
this  time.  their  innocent  tea,  Johnson  thinks  it  necessary  to 

stumble  over  the  bracing  at  the  tent-door  and  del- 
SCEXK  VI. — A  LITTLE  DINNER  IN  CAMP.  uge  the  merry  party  with  the  Contents  of  a  Steaming 

teapot. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  jolliest  part  of  the  day  Just  look  at  the  old  fellow  who  seems  so  anxious 


at  Wimbledon.  I  don’t  say  this  simply  because  it  about  the  movements  of  the  bugler.  lie  is  a  char- 
it  is  dinner-time,  although  I  am  greedy  enough  to  acter.  An  old  soldier  of  a  grand  type,  a  model  of  ^ 
own  that  uncommonly  welcome  meal  may  have  propriety  and  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  —  fancy  his  in- 
something  to  do  with  the  smile  of  satisfaction  which  dignatlon  the  other  night  at  his  being  put  under  a^ 
creeps  over  our  warriors’  faces  at  eight  o’clock  or  rest  by  a  Volunteer !  He  tells  the  story  splendidly, 
thereabouts.  The  work  and  bustle  of  the  day  is  — how  that  he  was  going  round  in  the  middle  of  the 
over.  Grimy  gunpowdered  hands  have  wen  night  to  see  that  all  was  safe  in  camp,  and  was 

E lunged  into  cold  water ;  beards  and  mustaches  pounced  upon  by  the  eager  and  somewhat  too  ener- 
ave  been  relieved  of  dust.  Tyro,  of  the  Circum-  getic  guard  of  a  neighboring  encampment,  and 
locution  Office,  who  “  does  n’t  want  to  waste  his  marched  off  as  a  suspicious  character  and  an  evident 
leave,  you  know,”  but  still  likes  the  novelty  and  common  loafer.  Ihj  bore  the  humiliation  like  a 
excitement  of  camp-life,  has  returned  from  town,  man,  but  at  any  time  of  the  day,  when  occupied 
and,  as  if  by  magic,  has  been  transformed  from  a  with  his  daily  work,  you  may  hear  him  mutter  to 
fashionable,  frock-coated,  neat,  umbrellaed  swell  into  himself  in  a  tone  whicn  somewhat  resembles  a  sneer, 
an  easy-going  lounging  gentleman  of  the  Wimbledon  “  Fancy,  after  all  these  years  and  all  my  service, 
period.  The  fierce  sun  has  gone  down,  thank  good-  being  put  under  arrest  and  my  good  conduct  called 
ness,  behind  the  gorse,  leaving  behind  it  a  track  of  in  question  by  a  Volunteer  !  Beastly  !  ” 
purple  and  golden  glory  and  tinting^  the  dull-green  But  there  goes  the  bugle  at  la.st,  so  we  will  go  in 
bushes  with  pri.smatic  hues ;  but  Tyro  still  wears  to  dinner. 

his  “  puggery,”  “  because  they  are  the  thing  to  wear,  A  great  success.  Fish  magnificent  and  done  to  a 
you  know,”  and  to  be  behindhand  in  any  kind  of  turn.  Roasts  and  boils  appetizing;  stewed  green- 
fashion  would  be  moral  death  to  Tyro.  There  is  a  gages  toothsome,  and  ah !  such  a  glass  of  sherry  to 
peaceful  calm  of  expectancy  reigning  in  camp:  Or-  wash  them  all  down  ! 

dinary  loungers  and  lookers-on  have  taken  their  There  is  much  to  be  done  and  many  friends  to  see 
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to-night,  but  the  party  at  the  mc?s-table  is  so  un¬ 
commonly  convivial  that  we  must  wait  for  one  of 
the  colonel’s  cigars  and  a  song  after  dinner.  The 
little  spare  man  over  yonder  “  does  not  sing  himself, 
but  he  has  a  friend  with  him  who  sings  a  very  goo<l 
song.”  The  president  instantly  makes  a  thud  with 
his  fist  on  the  table.  Conversation  ceases,  and  all 
eyes  are  directed  towards  the  friend.  A  prelimi¬ 
nary  clearing  of  the  throat  prepares  us  for  something 
sparkling.  “  Old  .Si-mon,  the  cellarer,  keeps  a  rare 
store,”  &c..,  &c.  In  for  it  again  ;  just  like  our  luck. 
However,  it  is  of  course  unavoidable,  so  let  us  all 
look  like  humbugs,  ami  pretend  we  don’t  know  ev¬ 
ery  half-note  of  the  ditty.  After  this  we  have  all 
our  old  friends.  A  very  fat  and  jovial-looking  man 
who  should  have  trolled  out  “Old  King  Cole  ’’  gives 
us  “The  last  rose  of  summer,”  out  of  tune  and  with 
tedious  expression.  A  very  young  man  with  plenty 
of  confidence  favors  us  with  “  So  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,”  three  keys  too  high,  which  is  gooil  practice  for 
most  of  the  company  in  vocal  gymnastics.  Then 
come  in  succession  the  “  Death  of  Nelson,”  “  Como 
into  the  garden,  Maud,”  and  “  The  Wolf,”  all  with¬ 
out  accompaniment  and  change  of  key  at  discretion, 
as  they  say  in  France.  However,  we  are  not  quite 
lost,  for  a  cheery  little  Wiltshire  man  bursts  out 
with  “  Three  jolly  postboys,”  “  A  beggarman  laid 
down  to  sleep,”  and  “  The  jolly  shilling,”  songs  with 
rattling  choruses  which  certainly  suit  the  occasion. 


SCENE  THE  LAST. —  A  VICTORIA  SI.NG-SONG. 

We  have  just  time  before  we  are  turne<l  out  to 
peep  for  a  moment  into  the  Victoria  camp.  They 
are  hard  at  it  as  usual.  No  matter  what  attractions 
are  “  on  ”  elsewhere ;  whether  the  Moray  Minstrels 
are  warbling  in  the  Civil  Service  tent  or  some 
wretched  band  of  amateurs  is  playing  in  the  thea¬ 
tre,  there  will  ever  be  “  order  for  harmony  ”  among 
the  Victorias,  who  send  round  steaming  pannikins 
of  hot  grog,  and  welcome  the  world. 

Here  nightly  is  held  a  Volunteer  Eisteddfod. 
The  Victoria  camp  is  the  hcad-ijuarters  of  minstrel¬ 
sy,  from  which  camp-songs  proceed  hot  from  the 
press  and  the  brains  of  their  prolific  authoi's.  Here 
IS  waged  a  battle  of  the  bards,  at  which  many  vol¬ 
unteer  and  non-volunteer  Tannhiiusers  put  in  an 
appearance.  Here  are  warbled  old  ami  favorite 
ditties,  alwjiys  welcome,  and  here  new  versions  and 
impromptu  verses  are  grafted  on  old  stocks. 

American  songs  —  started  in  the  late  w.ar  — 
seem  most  popular  here,  and  the  various  versions  of 
“Johnny  comes  marching  home  again,”  “John 
Brown’s  body  lies  mouldering  in  the  grave,”  “  For 
a  few  days,”  and  so  on,  are  given  with  great  effect. 
A  retentive  Victorian  Volunteer  who  met  some 
Americans  in  China,  and  primed  himself  with  their 
songs,  has  given  us,  through  this  year’s  Wimbledon, 
a  street-song  which  will  be  as  popular  as  any  of  the 
admirable  tunes  with  which  the  late  war  made  us 
familiar. 

“  Come  and  be  a  soldier  ! 

Won’t  you  be  a  soldier? 

Come  and  be  a  soMKr !  Shoulder  arms  ! 

When  the  war  is  over. 

Then  we  T1  live  in  clover. 

Won’t  you  be  a  soldier  ?  Shoulder  arms !  ” 

But  this  is  the  chorus,  which  is  shouted  out  with 
magnificent  efiect :  — 

“  Look  out  dere  —  I'm  gwine  to  shoot  !  * 

Stand  clear  !  Don’t  ye  understand  ? 

Babylon  is  fallen  !  B.abylan  is  fallen  ! 

And  we  ’re  gwine  to  occupy  the  land.” 

And  SO  one  might  go  on  all  night,  for  there  is  no 


lack  of  able  and  willing  singers  in  the  Victoria 
camp.  But  there  goes  the  gun !  We  must  be  off, 
for  the  lights  will  be  out  directly,  and  Lord  Colville 
will  be  going  the  “grand  rounds,”  and  lock  us  all 
up  in  the  Windmill  if  we  are  not  off. 

How  shall  we  get  back  to  town?  that  is  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  ramshackle  cab-drivers  are  getting  extor¬ 
tionate  as  the  night  wears  on,  and  there  is  more  and 
more  danger  of  our  missing  the  train,  which  it  seems 
very  probable  we  shall  do. 

Look  at  the  moon !  I  say,  you  fellows !  let  us 
walk !  Agreed ;  and  so  we  walk,  singing  the 
“  Ark  ”  at  the  top  of  our  voices,  and  waking  up  the 
steady  shooting  Volunteers  who  have  turned  in 
hours  ago. 

Blit  sti"!  Are  we  walking  through  a  land  of 
weird  spirits?  Gustave  Dore  should  be  here  with 
his  sketeh-hook.  What  arc  they  ?  Look  over  there 
and  on  all  sidc.s,  —  how  can  you  account  for  those 
weird  and  ghostly  shadows  ? 

Listen  !  the  awful  ghost  on  the  bell-tent  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  Volunteer  pulling  his  shirt  over  his 
head.  Whisper  low!  the  warriors  are  disrobing. 
Good-night ! 


A  BASIN  OF  SOUP. 

In  those  dark,  those  pitch-dark  ages,  before  side- 
dishes  were  invented,  and  when  the  majority  of  the 
half-savage  chasers  of  the  mammoth  lived  on  ftillers’- 
earth  and  colil  lizard,  what  would  not  a  tyrant  of 
Central  Asia  have  given  for  a  French  cook,  —  a 
Ude,  a  Francatclli,  or  a  Careme?  If  such  a  man 
had  then  lived,  would  not  Na.sopileheaver  have 
instantly  sent  wagon-loads  of  silk,  rich  cloths  of 
gold  and  silver,  chests  of  cinnamon,  carts  full  of 
pearls  and  sapphires,  to  lure  the  great  beneficent 
genius  to  his  kingdom  ?  Would  he  not  have 
iieelared  war  on  the  rival  king ;  and  with  spearmen, 
horsemen,  battering-rams,  and  other  implements  of 
war,  have  instantly  marched  on  his  city,  given  it  to 
sword  and  fire,  and  carried  off  that  illustrious 
stranger  ?  And  having  got  that  gre.at  master  under 
lock  and  key,  would  lie  not  have  threatened  him 
with  the  most  tcnible  death  unless  he  instantly 
invented  a  dish  lighter,  more  nutritious,  and  more 
savory,  than  any  he  had  ever  before  devised  ?  Im¬ 
mured  in  the  hot  and  strong  dungeon  of  King 
Nasopileheaver,  could  there  be  any  doubt  what  new 
plat  that  mighty  brain  in  the  white  night-cap  would 
have  conceived.  What  is  the  lightest,  most  nourish¬ 
ing,  most  wholesome,  most  savory,  of  all  cooked 
food  ?  Soup,  of  course. 

Blessings  on  the  man  who  invented  soup  !  For  it 
rejoices  the  tired  stomach,  disposes  it  to  placidly 
digest,  encourages  the  noble  organ,  and  comes  as  a 
promise  of  future  good  things.  It  is  a  gentle  experi¬ 
ment  to  test  if  the  stomach  be  in  sound  working 
order.  It  contains  the  greatest  amount  of  nourish¬ 
ment  that  can  be  taken  with  the  least  exertion. 
Chemically  it  is  a  wonder  (the  cooks  of  the  future 
will  all  be  taught  the  elements  of  chemistry),  for 
Broth,  whmh  is  the  humble  father  of  soup,  is  literally 
an  extract  of  all  the  soluble  parts  of  meat.  The 
ozmazome  melts  first ;  then  the  albumen.  To  make 
gooil  -soup,  it  is  chemically  necessary  that  the  water 
boil  slowly,  so  that  the  albumen  may  not  coagulate 
in  the  centre  of  the  meat  before  being  extracted. 
And  the  ebullition  must  be  slow,  so  that  the  differ¬ 
ent  ingredients  of  the  extract  may  unite  with  each 
other  easily  and  thoroughly. 

A  French  epicurean  writer  of  eminence  asserts 
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that  ten  solid  volumes  would  not  contain  the  recipes  duced  early  in  the  centurv  by  M.  Camerani,  a  fa- 
of  all  the  soups  which  have  been  invente<l  in  those  mous  Scapin  (or  knavish  tricky  servant)  in  the  Ital- 
grand  schools  of  good  eating,  the  kitchens  of  Paris,  ian  Comedy.  This  erudite  gourmand  was  celebrated  i 
^e  soup  is  to  a  dinner  what  the  portico  is  to  a  for  several  sorts  of  ragouts,  and  more  especially  i 
mansion  ;  it  is  not  merely  the  first  thing  to  which  for  a  mode  of  cooking  snails  wh.icli  made  them  even  ' 
you  come,  but  it  also  serves  to  give  an  idea  of  what  preferable  to  ortolans.  The  Camerani  soup,  how- 
the  architect  intends  to  do  afterwards  ;  nimdi  ns  the  ever,  cost  more  than  four  pounds  a  tureen-fnll.  j 
overture  of  an  opera  conveys  foreshadowing,  and  You  took,  first,  Neapolitan  inaccaroni  and  Parme-  ' 
glimpses  of  what  is  to  follow.  A  simple  dinner  san  cheese.  Then,  Gournay  butter,  two  dozen  livers  ‘ 
should  have  the  prelude  of  a  simple  soup  ;  which,  of  fat  fowls,  celery,  cabbage,  c.arrots,  parsnips,  leeks,  ' 
however,  requires  to  be  perfect,  and  demands  a  care,  and  turnips,  all  of  which  wore  minced  .and  mixed  ' 
patience,  and  waiting  watchfulness,  which  good  with  the  chopped  livers,  and  jdacod  in  the  stew-pan  | 
housewives  are  more  likely  to  bestow  than  a  pro-  with  some  butter.  The  pot  with  the  soup  was  then  | 
fessed  cook.  It  has  been  often  noticed  by  epicu-  prepared,  and  the  dificrent  ingredients  scientifically 
reans  that  thoroughly  good  sojips  are  rare  in  great  placed  in  layers,  —  first  the  maccaroni,  then  the  i 
men’s  houses.  The  reason  is,  that  the  kitchenmaids  mince,  next  the  Parmesan.  The  pot  was  then  placed  ' 
keep  taking  the  soup  for  their  ragout  and  side-  on  a  slow  fire,  and  the  whole  was  allowed  to  soak  ^ 
dishes,  and  filling  it  up  with  water,  till  the  crude  till  a  perfect  interfusion  of  ta,stes  and  flavors  had  ■ 
adulteration  has  infected  the  whole.  In  small  taken  place,  and  .the  potage  h  la  Camerani  could  be  ! 
houses  the  soup  is  .a  principal  object,  and  receives  poured  into  the  plate  of  the  delighted  gourmand.  j 
the  most  religious  care.  The  chief  fault  in  England  Eccentric  Dr.  Kitchener,  after  giving  a  recipefor  ' 
is,  that  soups  are  over-spiced  and  under-vegctabled.  a  West  Indian  soup  made  with  craw-fisli,  and  mixed  , 
They  are  also  too  hurried.  By  quick  violent  boiling  with  spices  and  veget.ables,  says  quietly,  “  One  of  my  ' 
all  the  soluble  and  finest  parts  of  the  ingredients  predccessore  recommends  cray-fish  pounded  alive  as  : 
pass  off  in  puffs  of  indignant  steam,  while  the  an  ingredient  in  the  broth  to  sweeten  the  sharpness 
coarser  parts  only  are  retained  in  the  solution,  of  the  blood.”  The  energetic  doctor  makes  no  mo^  . 
The  process  of  soup-making  is  a  slow  chemical  al  reflection  on  this  suggestion,  but  bis  foot-note  re- 

Erocess,  and  Nature  will  not  be  hurried  without  minds  us  of  the  cruelty  of  cooks,  and  of  Charles  I 
aving  her  revenge.  Lamb’s  humorous  doubts  as  to  whether  whipping  ' 

French  cooks,  in  their  versatile  invention  and  pigs  to  death,  though  inhuman  as  a  practice,  might  ! 
restless  desire  to  please  and  delight,  give  strange  not  impart  a  gusto;  Lamb,  then  putting  the  cele-  j 
and  striking  names  to  their  new  dishes.  They  br.ated  hypothesis,  argued  so  leanredly  and  exhaus-  ! 
have  “  The  Soup  of  the  Good  Woman,”  and,  above  tiveljf  at  St.  Omer’s,  .as  to  whether  man  is  not  justi-  ' 
all,  “  The  Potage  k  la  Jambe  du  Boi#  (Tlic  Soup  fled  m  using  the  whip,  if  the  flavor  of  a  pig  so  slain,  : 
of  the  Wooden  Leg”).  suparadd  a  pleasure  upon  the  palate  of  the  eater 

But  the  wooden  leg  is  an  after  ingredient.  Like  more  intense  than  any  possible  sufl’ering  conceivable  | 
most  receipts  of  the  first  class,  this  one  is  horribly  in  the  animal.  j 

expensive ;  but,  like  most  other  expensive  receipts,  The  question  .also  arises  whether  it  is  wrong  to  j 
it  is  just  as  good  made  more  economically.  fatten  the  Strasbourg  goose,  in  order  to  enlarge  his 

Take  a  wooden  leg,  —  no,  that  is  afterwards,  liver.  A  French  writer  says,  “  The  bii-d  is  crammed  | 
Procure  a  shin  of  beef,  and  put  it  in  a  pot,  with  with  food,  deprived  of  drink,  and  fi.xed  near  a  great  j 
three  dozen  carrots,  a  dozen  onions,  two  dozen  fire,  its  feet  nailed  to  a  plank.”  The  torment  would  - 
pieces  of  celery,  twelve  turnips,  a  fowl,  and  two  be  unbearable,  but  when  the  big-hearted,  though  | 
partridges.  It  must  simmer  six  hours.  Then  get  small-brained  bird  reflects  that  his  liver  will  minister  | 
two  pounds  of  fillet  of  ve.al,  stew  it.  .and  pour  the  to  the  delight  of  Europe,  he  is  consoled.  Ude  is  as  | 
soup  over  the  meat.  Add  more  celery ;  then  mix  cruel  as  the  solid  men  of  Strasbourg.  In  an 
bread,  and  eventually  serve  up  the  soup  with  the  tant  chapter  ou  “  skinning  eels,”  he  says,  *•  Take  , 
shin-bone  (the  real  wooden  leg)  emerging  like  the  one  or  two  live  eels,  throw  them  into  the  fire,  .and  ; 
bowsprit  of  a  wreck  from  the  sea  of  veget.ables.  as  they  are  twisting  nlx)ut  on  all  sides  lay  hold  of 
There  used  to  be  a  simple  dish  made  in  Paris  them  with  a  towel  m  your  hand  and  skin  them  from 
(originally  at  Plombieres)  which  was  called  cherry  head  to  heel.”  This  method  is  the  bt?st,  he  says,  as 
soup.  It  was  made  with  black-heart  cherries,  but-  it  is  the  only  metho<l  gf  drawing  out  all  the  oil  which 
ter,  sugar,  and  the  crumbs  of  toasted  bread.  When  is  unpalatable  and  indigestible.  He  then  complains 
well  prepared,  it  was  said  to  be  delicious.  •  that  he  has  been  accused  of  cruelty,  but  defends 

That  glorious  old  coxcomb,  Louis  Eustache  Ude,  himself  elotjuently,  as  his  object,  he  says,  is  only  to 
who  had  been  cook  to  two  French  kings,  and  who  gratify  the  taste  and  preserve  the  health.  Mr.  Hay- 
found  it  hard  to  please  his  noble  patrons  at  Crock-  ward,  commenting  on  this,  compares  Ude  to  the 
ford’s,  never  forgave  the  world  for  not  permitting  mem^r  of  the  Ilumane  Society,  who,  wishing  to 
him  to  call  himself  an  artist.  “  Setrapers  of  catgut,”  save  chimney-sweep  boys  from  their  d.angcrotis  work, 
he  says,  “  call  themselves  artists,  and  fellows  who  suggested  that  a  live  goose  might  be  dr.agged  up  the 
jump  like  kangaroos  claim  the  s.ame  title ;  yet  the  chimney  instead,  and,  some  one  remonstrating  with 
man  who  had  under  his  sole  direction  the  great  the  humane  man,  he  promptly'  replied  that  a  couple 
feasts  given  by  the  nobility  of  England  to  the  Allied  of  ducks  would  do  as  well. 

Sovereigns,  and  who  superintended  the  grand  ban-  The  English  cook  does  not  excel  in  soup.  Soup 
cjuet  ■  at  Crockford’s  on  the  occasion  of  the  corona-  must  be  persuaded  and  reasoned  with ;  it  will  not 
tion  of  our  amiable  and  beloved  sovereign,  Victoria,  submit  to  the  impetuous  tyranny  of  a  person  in  a 
was  denied  the  title  prodigally  showered  on  singers,  burry.  The  wine,  spices,  and  anchovy  are  cast  into 
dancers,  and  comedians,  whose  only  qualitv,”  saj's  the  “  enchanted  pot  ”  too  soon  by'  us,  anil  their  sub- 
the  indignant  chef,  “  not  requiring  tne  aid  of  a  tie  flavors  volatilize  and  pa.s8  away  into  air,  into  thin 
microscope  to  discover,  is  pride.”  air. 

One  of  the  most  delicious,  but  least  known  French  What  terrible  memories  most  of  us  have  of  soups 
soups  is  the  potage  k  la  Camerani.  It  was  intro-  at  home  and  abroad !  O,  that  last  pea-soup  at  Mrs. 
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Fitzgiblet’s  !  It  was  dished  up  too  precipitately,  and 
therefore,  being  pea-soup,  it  settled  into  a  heavy 
miry  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  tureen,  and  what 
we  got  was  a  yellowish  warm  water.  There  are 
other  sorts  of  odious  soups  jJeculiar  to  the  houses  of 
careless  Amphitryons ;  such  as  cold  gravy  soup,  with 
a  husky  skin  over  it ;  mock  turtle,  with  slabs  of  hard 
veal  in  it ;  vegetable,  with  peas  hard  as  buck-shot 
rattling  about  in  it.  There  is  one  very  favorite 
soup  in  whicli  you  come  to  streaks  of  solid  sauce  and 
veins  of  b.irning  pepper,  anti  there  is  also  an  unap¬ 
preciated  white  soup  which  tastes  like  bill-stickers’ 
paste. 

People  brag  of  croquet  as  a  successful  new  amuse¬ 
ment, — “  It  brings  young  people  together,  you  know.” 
But  what  of  the  old  people  ?  For  these  waifs  and 
strays  of  the  busy  world,  who  have  drop[)ed  out  of 
the  ranks  and  have  got  out  of  sight  of  the  Hags,  and 
out  of  hearing  of  the  band,  there  is  one  source  of 
amusement  still  open ;  let  them  cook,  let  them  in¬ 
vent  a  soup. 

See,  my  Lord  Fitzfidget,  what  a  delightful  old  age 
this  notion  oilers  to  your  notice  !  Make  Binns  turn 
all  those  dusty  deed  bo.\es  and  iron  safes  out  of  your 
den ;  remove  those  county  histories  you  only  pretend 
to  consult,  that  Clarendon's  Rebellion  you  never 
read,  and  put  the  room  in  fighting  order  for  newer 
and  more  intellectual  jileasures.  This  done,  ring 
for  the  gardener,  and  order  in  small  bundles,  care¬ 
fully  sorted,  of  potatoe.s,  mushrooms,  champignons 
(the  nankeen-colored,  generally  thought  poisonous, 
and  mind  there  is  no  mistake  about  them),  parsnips, 
carrots,  beet-root,  turnips,  peas,  garlitsonions,  cucum¬ 
bers,  celery,  celery-seed,  parsley,  leeks,  common 
thyme,  lemon-thyme,  orange-thyme,  knotted  marjo¬ 
ram,  sage,  mint,  winter  savory,  sweet  basil,  borage, 
bay-leaves,  tarragon,  chervil,  and  burnot.  Then 
send  to  the  cook  (who  will,  no  doubt,  smile,  but  not 
disrespectfully,)  for  cinnamon,  ginger,  nutmeg, 
cloves,  mace,  black  and  white  pepper,  lemon-peel, 
Seville  oranges,  salt,  anchovies,  garlic,  and  cayenne. 
Tell  Mrs.  Kedbum  to  send  you  in  some  lean  juicy 
beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  some  chickens,  and,  if  it  be 
the  game  season,  a  partridge  or  two,  a  snipe,  and  a 
woodcock.  Some  truffles  and  inorells,  fresh,  black, 
and  fine,  and  two  or  three  bottles  of  Madeira  will 
then  be  all  your  remaining  wants  for  a  pleasant 
morning’s  amusement.  Of  course  we  presume  you 
have  a  neat  steam  kitchen-range  already  fitted  up 
on  a  small  scale,  and  a  shelf  of  bright  stew-pans. 

The  disjointed  elements  of  a  feast  lie  before  you. 
You  are  like  Euclid  with  his  floor  covei'ed  with 
isosceles  triangles  and  circles,  and  with  a  problem 
to  solve.  As  a  beginner,  first  try  a  “  Soup  without 
water  ” ;  you  will  make  less  mess,  and  if  you  fail, 
the  materials  thrown  away  will  not  be  costly. 

Come,  then,  my  lord,  tuck  up  your  sleeves,  take 
courage,  and  fall  to  work.  Cut  three  pounds  of 
Ixsef  and  veal  into  thin  slices,  put  them  into  a  stone 
jiur  with  a  dozen  sliced  turnips,  two  onions,  and  a 
little  salt ;  cover  the  jar  close  in  a  saucepan  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  There  is  no  coloring  or  variety  in  that. 
Then  try  Mulligatawny. 

Take  two  quarts  of  water,  my  lord,  and  boil  a 
fowl;  then  add  to  it  a  white  onion,  a  chili,  two 
teaspoon fuls  of  pounded  ginger,  two  of  curry  powder, 
one  teaspoonful  of  turmeric,  and  half  a  spoonful  of 
black  pepper ;  boil  these  for  half  an  hour ;  then  fry 
some  small  onions  and  add  to  the  soup ;  season  with 
salt,  and  serve  up. 

_  Who  has  not  seen  with  admiration,  mingled  with 
pity,  a  huge  turtle  fresh  from  its  azure  bath  in  sweet 


Indian  seas,  fresh  from  gales  off  the  storm-vexed 
Bermoothes  or  calms  ofl'  Trinidad,  cowering  in  a 
Ixmdon  eating-house  window,  its  feeble  flappers 
vainly  fumbling  about  the^traw,  and  a  large  placard 
upon  the  shell  of  the  mute  and  bewildered  martyr 
informing  us  that  “  this  turtle  will  bo  killed  to-mor¬ 
row.”  That  turtle  will  require  arms  full  of  sweet 
herbs,  three  bottles  of  Madeira,  some  forcemeat  balls, 
and  the  juice  of  many  lemons.  Only  a  professional 
man  dare  touch  that  precious  creature.  But  Mock- 
Turtle,  my  Lord  Fitzfidget,  is  within  your  grasp, 
though  Milton  may  not  be. 

First,  my  lord,  take  your  calfs  head,  remove  the 
brain.s,  wash  it,  and  boil  it  for  an  hour.  Then  cut 
up  some  ham  and  a  knuckle  of  veal,  and  stew  with 
vegetables  of  all  sorts,  cloves,  lemon-peel,  and  sweet 
herbs.  Let  it  stew  for  two  hours.  Then  thicken  it 
with  butter  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  and 
strain  and  cut  the  head  and  tongue  into  square 
mouthfuls  (to  simulate  the  real  head  and  tongue). 
Season  with  browning,  lemon-juice,  catsup,  and 
wine.  There  is  now  left  for  you,  my  lord,  the 
crowning  pleasure  of  making  the  forcemeat  balls, 
and  adding  to  the  haut  gout  (if  you  wish  to  add 
perfume  to  the  violet)  anchovies,  mushrooms, 
truffles,  curry  powder,  artichoke  bottoms,  salmons’ 
livers,  lobsters  cut  into  mouthfuls,  a  bottle  of  Madeira, 
salted  neat’s  tongue  cut  into  pieces,  and  brain  balls 
fried  in  crumbs.  A  passionate  desire  of  excellence 
has  led  the  English  cook  to  make  this  soup  a  The¬ 
saurus,  nay  a  very  Gaza,  of  good  things,  hopine  to 
transcend  the  great  fish-soup  of  the  luxurious  West 
Indian  Islands. 

The  Egyptians  make  a  delicious  soup  of  lentils. 
The  Scotch  leek  soup  is  very  palatable ;  indeed,  in 
the  world  of  soups  both  rich  and  poor  may  find  an 
endless  choice,  —  from  the  asparagus  soup  to  water 
soup,  from  the  costly  Bisque  to  soup  maigre,  from 
mock  mutton  broth  (only  gruel  and  catsup)  to  the 
gorgeous  and  imperial  turtle. 


HOW  VIOLET  GOT  A  BEAU. 

.  I.  —  IX  THK  VALI.EY. 

D:;au  little  Violet !  They  must  have  known  the 
color  of  her  eyes  before  they  chose  her  name.  Poor 
little  Violet !  Her  mother  had  died  years  before  we 
knew  her ;  then  there  came  a  step-mother,  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  step-mothers,  strict  and  exacting, 
earing  much  for  her  own  sons,  and  little  for  the 
lonely  daughter  of  her  new  home.  Second  mammas, 
in  these  days,  if  we  are  to  believe  in  modern  fiction, 
exceed  in  love  and  tenderness  all  other  women  ;  but 
Mrs.  Ashley  belonged  to  an  earlier  part  of  this 
world’s  history.  She  had  no  soft  place  in  her  heart 
for  that  tender,  violet-eyed,  motherless  child  ;  per¬ 
haps  even  a  twinge  of  jealousy  because  Mr.  Ashley 
loved  her  so  well. 

ilr.  Ashley,  in  time,  learned  to  repress  his  feel¬ 
ings,  knowing  that,  if  noted,  they  only  brought  trou¬ 
ble  upon  his  darling.  He  was  naturally  of  a  reserved, 
peace-loving  disposition,  and  eventually  schooled 
himself  into  perfect  quiescence.  Thus  there  arose  a 
barrier  between  him  and  his  lone  child,  too.  All 
this  ended  by  her  throwing  her  little  foolish  love- 
burdened  heart  at  the  feet  of  a  certain  penniless 
young  German  who  gave  daily  lessons  to  her  step¬ 
brothers  and  herself.  Mr.  Otto  behaved  honorably ; 
he  liked  the  child  well  enough,  and  he  found  out  her 
queer  little  secret  one  day  quite  by  chance.  She 
had  %vritten  no  end  of  poems  about  it  and  him.  In¬ 
stead  of  taking  advantage  of  his  discovery,  Otto 
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imparted  it  to  her  father.  Then  Mr.  Ashley  came 
to  us  for  help. 

Will  and  1  had  a  private  consultation ;  then  I 
drove  over  to  Harley  Street,  and  brought  Violet 
away  to  our  cosey  home.  She  was  a  sweet  little  soul, 
but  half  frightened  and  quite  at  a  loss  in  her  new 
surroundings.  I  had  seen  her  now  and  then,  but 
knew  nothing  of  her ;  my  visits  to  Harley  Street 
were  of  the  most  formal.  Friendship  there  was  only 
between  the  gentlemen  of  the  families.  Will  and 
Mr.  Ashley  had  been  schoolfellows  once  upon  a 
time.  Violet  sat  in  the  plimton  beside  me  very 
grave  and  silent. 

“Do  you  like  driving?”  I  asked,  whipping  my 
ponies  well  together.  We  were  out  on  the  high 
road  now,  speeding  homewards. 

“  Yes,  thank  you,  I  like  it  A'cry  much,”  she  said, 
demurely. 

“  This  sort  of  talk  won’t  do,”  I  thought ;  “  we 
must  come  to  a  better  understanding,  in  some  way. 
I  must  win  her  confidence :  afU'r  that  we  shall  get 
on.”  So  I  turned  and  looked  into  her  pretty  face. 

“  Violet !  ”  I  said,  “  have  you  ever  thought  any¬ 
thing  at  all  about  me  ?  ” 

“Yes,  —  often,  because  I  liked  you.” 

“  That  was  kind.  If  you  thought  about  me,  and 
like  me,  did  you  ever  pity  me  ?  ” 

“  Pity  you,  Mrs.  Bell !  No,  certainly  not.  Why 
ever  should  I  ?  ” 

She  was  puzzled  and  somewhat  interested.  I  did 
not  answer,  and  presently  she  spoke  her  thoughts 
aloud. 

“  You  have  carriages  and  horses,  and  a  beautiful 
house,  and  you  can  do  just  whatever  you  like,  and 
—  and  —  you  have  a  husband  who  is  good  to  you, 
and  whom  you  love,  —  why  ever  should  I  pity 
you  V  ” 

“  You  seem  quite  sure  about  my  loving  my  hus¬ 
band.” 

“  Of  course  you  do,  —  any  one  can  see  that ;  be¬ 
sides,  he  is  so  nice,  you  know,  you  could  n’t  help  it.” 

The  little  maid  was  getting  quite  cheerful  now, 
and  spoke  in  a  chirpy  pert  way  that  I  thought  de¬ 
lightful. 

“  Well,”  I  said,  “  that  bein"  settled  between  us, 
and  granting  all  your  ideas  of  my  possessions  to  be 
correct,  I  think  you  would  pity  me  if  you  knew  how 
I  have  wished  for  something  for  years  and  years, 
and  it  has  been  denied  to  me.” 

Violet  said,  “01”  and  she  made  her  eyes 
and  her  little  mouth  quite  round  to  suit  the  letter 
and  the  astonishment  it  conveyed.  We  were  cross¬ 
ing  the  bridge  now,  and  one  of  the  ponies  was 
troublesome ;  so  a  little  time  went  by  before  I 
asked,  — 

“  Do  you  khow  what  I  have  wanted  so  long,  my 
dear  ?  ” 

“  I  think  so.  Some  one  to  call  you  mamma,  and 
to  be  your  own,  own,  own  pet,  and  Mr.  Bell’s,  too. 
Is  that  what  you  mean  ?  ” 

“Yes.  Now  you  know  my  trouble.  I  know 
yours,  too,  Violet,  and  am  sorry  for  you,  and  I 
think  we  can  do  one  another  good.  That  is  why  I 
asked  you  to  come  and  stay  with  me.  Do  you  know 
what  we  are  going  to  do  together  ?  ” 

“  To  read,  and  work,  and  drive,  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Something  nicer  than  that.  To  travel.” 

“  O,  Mrs.  Bell !  and  am  I  to  go  too  ?.” 

“  Yes,  Indeed.  You  shall  do  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  you  like.  This  day  week  we  are  going  abroad 
together ;  your  papa  knows  all  about  it,  and  is  quite 
willing.” 


That  day  week,  accordingly,  saw  us  leave  I.K)n- 
don  ;  and  after  a  glimpse  at  Paris,  very  hot  and  dus¬ 
ty,  but  not  the  less  amazing  to  our  little  protegee, 
we  went  on  to  Spa.  It  was  very  early,  long  before 
the  Spa  season,  when  we  first  arrived ;  but  we  pur¬ 
posed  spending  three  or  four  months  there,  and 
found  June  sunshine  sweet  and  pleasant.  Nor  was 
there  any  heat  to  complain  of  in  the  long  midsum¬ 
mer  days  that  we  spent  in  the  woods  there  abound- 
ing. 

What  a  sweet  little  nest  is  that  Spa  1  What  de¬ 
lightful  walks,  and  rides,  ami  <lrives  !  What  glorious  I 
breeze  and  view  from  the  heights,  and  what  pleas-  i 
ant  winding  paths  up  to  them  1  How  pretty,  too,  is  j 
the  one  gayly  busy  street  and  the  glorious  avenue 
into  which  it  spreads,  when  its  attractions  are  at  an  | 
end !  Its  principal  feature  is  the  “  Redoute  ”  (now  I 
superseded  by  a  far  handsomer  building  further  | 
down).  Opposite  that  centre  of  attraetion,  cun-  ! 
ningly  placed  indeed  for  him  who  has  won,  or  for  ! 
those  desirous  to  lose,  crowd  the  shops  of  banker, 
tobaeconist,  hairdresser,  ladies’  fashions,  jeweller,  ' 
and,  specially  tempting,  the  repositories  for  stained  | 
and  painted  woo<l  articles  peculiar  to  the  place.  Thus  ^ 
the  tbrtunate  winner,  sauntering  out  of  the  Rooms,  j 
is  tempted  in  every  possible  way  to  invest  a  portion  I 
of  his  ho.ard ;  while  the  banker  will,  for  a  consid-  I 
cration,  change  .any  kind  of  money  under  the  sun  ! 
into  five-franc  pieces,  to  enable  any  unfortunate  I 
speculator  to  go  and  try  again.  One  end  of  the  ' 
queer  little  street  leads  into  the  much-sought  avenue,  ! 
as  I  have  said  ;  the  other  opens  upon  the  miniature 
market-place  .and  town-hall. 

Violet  was  very  much  amused  by  the  men  in  big 
blouses  who  stand  in  the  square  from  morning  till 
night.  Some  are  guides,  others  possess  (“arriages  or 
saddle-horses,  at  .service  of  excursionists;  others,  !l 
again,  simply  stand  there  looking  on,  smoking  long  j 
pipes,  and  making  slow  observations  upon  all  going 
on  around  them.  Violet’s  na\ce  expressions  of  as¬ 
tonishment  and  delight  were  a  kind  of  “  continual 
feast  ”  to  Will  and  me ;  and  the  child  soon  bc'came 
quite  familiar  and  at  her  ease  with  us  two  old  people. 
We  must  have  seemed  so  very,  very  ancient  to  her!  ' 
We  were  staying  at  the  Hdtel  d’Orange,  and  had  I 
spent  a  very  quiet,  happy  month,  when  some  friends  I 
arrived,  whose  coming  brought  about  various  little  | 
adventures  that  have  led  me  into  this  telling  of  Vio-  j 
let’s  proceedings.  She  had  by  no  means  forgotten 
Mr.  Otto,  and  in  confidential  moments  would  tell  ; 
me  of  his  perfection  and  her  admiration.  ; 

“  Oh  1  I  did  like  him  so  very,  very  much,”  she  ; 
said  one  day  ;  “  so  would  you,  if  you  knew  him.  He 
is  very  handsome,  you  know,  bright  blue  eyes,  and  i 
such  a  beautiful  mustache  1  Then  he  used  to  be  so  j 
p.atient  and  kind  to  me,  and  I  did  love  to  hear  him  j 
talk.  At  last  I  could  not  bear  to  be  away  from  him,  i 
—  I  used  to  cry  and  feel  so  wretched  ;  at  least,  not  j 
really  wretched,  you  know,  but  such  a  nice,  new  ^ 
strange  feeling.  You  know  I  h.ave  read  all  about  j 
being  in  love.  And  when  he  came  it  used  to  make  i 
me  start,  and  when  he  touched  me  I  used  to  tremble,  i 
But  now  it  is  all  over,  quite  over.  He  laughed  at  j 
me  !  It  was  very  cruel.  Y’’ou  know  he  found  my  | 
book  of  verses,  and  Otto  was  so  difficult  to  rhyme  to.  ] 
Ah !  Mrs.  Bell,  I  never  could  have  stayed  on  at 
home,  and  I  am  so  thankful  you  took  me  away.  I 
\lreaded  coming  at  first,  though.” 

We  had  walked  up  to  one  of  the  famous  wells  to 
breakfast,  —  the  Sauvinicre,  that  boasts  of  a  greater 
attraction  than  its  mineral  spring.  We  had  taken  our 
meal  out  under  the  fine  old  trees,  and  found  the  cd- 
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telettes  and  omelettes  well  deserving  of  their  wide-  even  Will  in  my  affections  and  attentions ;  and  he 
spread  fame.  Aly  old  gentleman  had  walked  away  was  the  elder,  after  all !  I  fancied  I  could  detect 
with  his  cigar,  and  we  two  were  still  sitting  in  lazy  some  of  the  aunt’s  schooling  in  grave  Herbert,  who 
enjoyment,  very  cosey  and  confidential.  There  now  was  certainly  very  solemn  for  his  years.  A  .very 
drove  up  to  the  inn-door  a  queer  old  rumbly-tumbly  handsome  fellow,  now  that  I  looked  more  closely  at 
chariot,  drawn  by  two  small  Spa  horses,  belonging  him,  aiul  much  more  like  his  father  tlian  my  old  pet, 
decidedly  to  the  aboriginal  species  common  there.  Lion,  Vr’hether  from  old  association,  or  for  the  sake 
I  looked  on  in  the  contented,  anathetic  way  in  which  of  his  laughing  face  and  merry  way,  I  don't  know  ; 
people  resting  at  ease  generally  watch  the  move-  certain  it  is  that  Lion  immediately  regained  his 
ments  of  active  travellers.  hold  on  mjj  affections,  and  that  I  was  as  enthusias- 

Out  of  'he  nondescript  vehicle  sprang  briskly  a  tic  in  his  praises  as  Violet  herself,  in  whose  thoughts 
bright-faced  laughing  youth,  with  an  unusual  (luan-  he  ijuickly  usurped  the  place  of  Mr.  Otto.  Pray  do 
tity  of  thickly  curling  hair,  which  I  noticed  all  the  not  think  that  Violet  was  giddy  or  heartless far, 
more  because  in  jumping  he  lost  his  hat.  Him  fol-  far  from  it,  the  little  soul  was  all  love,  and  had  given  . 
loweil,  more  soberly,  a  somewhat  older  man,  who  of  her  tenderness  to  the  very  first  man  whom  she 
impressed  me  by  his  compo.sed  manner.  could  justly  admire.  It  was  only  a  child’s  feeling 

“  He  looks  like  the  light-haired  one’s  schoolmas-  then  ;  now,  I  thought,  or  came  to  think  shortly,  the 

ter,”  whispered  Violet.  woman  was  arising,  and  the  child  passing  away.  I 

lie  merry  youth  ran  after  his  hat,  and  the  other  said  to  Will,  when  we  were  alone  after  that  meet- 

stepped  b.ack  to  the  chaise,  and  held  out  both  hands  ing  at  the  Sauviniere,that  between  Lioitel  and  Vio- 
to  help  a  lady  in  the  difficult  descent.  She  was  a  let  had  arisen  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight ;  Lionel’s 
very  tall,  broad-shouldered  person  of  middle  age,  and  admiration  had  been  so  plainly  visible  in  his  de- 
had  about  her  an  air  of  severe  propriety.  This  e.x-  lighted  face,  and  in  his  cheery  words  when  he  took 
pression  went  into  all  the  details  of  her  sad-colored  Violet’s  hand  in  his.  Then  again,  when  we  all  went 
attire;  her  very  bonnet-.strings  were  cut  into  rigidly-  to  the  well,  and  Violet  had  been  persuaded  to  put 
straight  lines  at  the  end,  and  the  tips  of  her  stiflly  her  foot  into  the  legendary  hollow  stone,  and  wish,  it 
e.'Cteniled  fingers  were  clothed  in  stjuare-cut  gloves,  was  Lion  who  held  her  hand  to  steady  her ;  and  he 
1  do  not  say  that  I  discovered  such  details  in  these  chatted  all  the  time.  He  said  how  he  wished  that 
first  moments,  but  they  came  to  be  so  associated  in  he  might  wish ;  and  would  not  she  wish  his  wish  for 
my  mind  with  Miss  Prudence  Herbert,  that  I  can-  him  ?  “I  must  not  wish  mj'  wish  myself,”  he 
not  speak  of  her  without  noting  them.  added ;  “  don’t  you  know  that  we  men  are  not  to 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there  came  forth  a  have  any  e.xtra  chance  of  fulfilment  given  to  us,  like 
verv  imposing  gentleman,  with  a  grand  face  and  air,  you  of  the  privileged  sex.  Well,  I  grant  TOU  any 
and  a  long  silvery  beard.  All  my  apathy  was  at  an  and  every  privilege  under  the  sun  cheerfully.” 
end ;  I  st.irted  to  my  feet,  and  approached  the  At  this  Violet  put  on  her  little  pert  pout,  and 
strangers.  Certainly  there  could  be  no  doubt,  this  replied,  — 

was  our  dear  old  friend  the  General.  I  had  been  “  No  doubt  the  saints  won’t  give  men  any  encour- 
telling  of  him  and  his  brave  deeds  but  yesterday,  agement,  because  they  are  unreasonable  in  their 
Then  I  spoke  of  him  as  thougli  there  were  thousands  desires,  anil  don’t  deserve  to  have  them  fulfilled.” 
of  miles  between  us,  now  he  was  here  !  I  had  seen  “  I  don’t  know  about  the  re;ison  ;  but  I  do  know 
him  hast  twenty  years  ago,  yet  I  knew  him  again  about  the  strength  and  good-will  of  my  desires, 
instantly.  Ho  was  a  gallant  young  captain  then.  Perhaps  some  day,  I  will  tell  you,  and  let  you  judge 
and  Imd  stood  in  my  dead  father’s  place  when  I  for  yourself.” 

became  Will’s  wife.  Then  I  bade  him  a  long  fare-  I  can  see  all  the  pretty  picture  before  me  still, 
well,  but  I  had  heard  of  him  ever  since ;  first  from  Glimpses  of  very  blue  sky  and  fleecy  floating 
his  wife,  then  from  mutual  friends,  once  or  twice  cloudlets,  through  the  rich  foliage  overhead,  fantcis- 
from  himself.  I  met  him  now  with  outstretched  tic  shadows  swaying  on  the  sward  beneath,  balmy 
hands.  He  gave  me  a  kiss,  and  said  I  looked  just  .os  air  all  about  us.  The  brave  old  General  opposite, 
young  as  when  he  left  home.  Tlien  he  turned,  in  his  leaning  on  his  younger  son’s  arm  ;  Aunt  Pruilence  | 
courteous  way,  towards  little  Violet,  who  had  crept  a  little  further  back,  holding  the  glass  of  disagree-  j 
up  with  her  eyes  full  of  curious  questions.  able  water  at  stiff  arm’s-length,  my  dear  Will  per-  | 

“  And  this  fairy  ?  ”  said  the  General ;  “  surely  I  suading  her,  in  his  droll  way,  to  try  its  salutary  j 
should  have  heard,  —  I  cannot  have  forgotten  V  ”  effects.  Then  —  between  them  all  and  me,  and  , 
“  No,  she  is  not  ours,”  I  answered,  cheerfully.  I  some  steps  below  us  —  Violet,  as  lovely  a  type  of  j 
saw  our  old  friend  was  distressed  by  having  simken  maidenhood  as  I  have  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  j 
his  surmise.  “  But  we  are  taking  care  of  her.”  see.  Her  arched  brows  raised,  her  sweet  lips  parted  j 

“  Very  pleasant  care  you  find  it,  Jlissy,  I  should  in  a  smile  of  protest,  her  long  soft  curls  taken  off  the 
say.  And  where  is  Mr.  Bell  V  smooth  brow,  and  falling  gracefully  over  her  shoul- 

Ile  came  up  at  the  moment.  Then  there  was  ders,  and  her  trusting  look  and  hand  given  child- 
much  introducing.  Miss  Herbert  was  the  Gener-  like  to  the  care  of  her  bright-faced  companion, 
al’s  sister-in-law,  and  had  met  him  at  Southampton  Her  whole  attitude  —  even  the  soft  blue  folds  of  her 
with  his  younger  sons.  muslin  dress  —  adding  to  the  inexplicable  charm 

“  Miss  Violet  took  you  for  your  brother’s  school-  that  an  innocent  girl  has  in  the  eyes  of  all  behold- 
master,”  I  said,  at  this  part  of  the  introduction  ;  on  ers.  Of  course  Lionel  had  his  share  in  the  making 
which  j)oor  little  Violet  emulated  the  deepest-dyed  of  the  jiretty  picture.  His  merry  face  and  strong 
rose  with  her  blushes,  and  when  we  were  alone  figure;  his  tawny  —  I  Was  going  to  say  mane,  and 
scolded  me  well  for  being  so  very,  very  wicked.  it  would  be  correct,  —  well  then,  his  towny  mane 
Tlie  elder  had  gone  out  to  his  father  some  years  and  beard,  and  the  admiring  interest  with  which  he 
before,  and  had  just  returned  from  Canada  with  him.  regarded  1‘  the  child  of  wishes,”  as  he  talked  his  non- 
So  these  great  fellows  Were  the  babies  I  had  cooed  schse,  —  ^1  these  things  impressed  themselves  on 
and  crowed  with  ;  and  this  fair-haired,  laughing  my  mind's  eye,  and  enable  me  to-day  to  give  you  a 
Lionel  was  the  chubby  cherub  that  had  rivalled  faint  idea  of  a  bygone,  but  very  brilliant  reality. 


Tlio  meeting  of  that  morning  made  a  new  era  in 
our  Spa  life.  Where  we  three  Lad  formerly  gone, 
there  were  now  mostly  seven  of  us,  and  many 
happ^’  days  wo  spent  together.  As  for  Violet,  what 
with  sunshine,  happiness,  and  love,  she  was  growing 
absolutely  beautiful ;  so  I  saw,  and  needed  not  tlie 
constant  telling  of  the  two  old  gentlemen  whom  I 
voted  far  more  impresKonable  than  the  young  ones. 
As  for  the  General,  he  put  himself  entirely  at  iliss 
Violet’s  feet,  and  led  her  away  into  an  •nthusiastic 
flirtation,  which  often  called  for  my  severest  criti¬ 
cism  as  chaperone.  Lionel’s  admiration  was  evi¬ 
dent  enough  ;  but  Herbert  seemed  to  heed  the  child’s 
>  loveliness  jxs  little  as  Aunt  Prue  ;  bat  then  Herbert 
was  altogether  so  rjuiet  and  unimpres^!onable.  With 
his  godmother,  Lliss  Herbert,  1  luid  to  fight  many 
small  battles  about  the  liberty'  granted  to  the  young 
people  in  the  disposal  of  their  time  the  choice 
of  their  amusements,  es])ccially  mi  the  occasion  of  a 
particularlj*  nice  ball.  Lionel  had  entreated  so  for 
Violet’s  debut  at  this  entertainment,  that  I  at  last 
yielded. 

“  You  give  way  to  the  young  people  too  muoh, — 
far  too  much,”  said  Aunt  True,  .severely.  “  Tlie 
idea  of  encouraging  —  I  may  say,  leading  them  on 
to  think  of  nothing  but  jileasure  appears  to  me  al¬ 
most  sinful.  Surely  wo  were  not  sent  into  the  world 
on  such  account.  Life  has  sterner  tlioughts  and 
duties.” 

“  But  wc  arc  here  for  the  holidays.” 

“  I  greatly  fear,  Mrs.  Bell,  you  would  have  all  the 
days  of  the  year  devoted  to  dances  ami  junkelin;^, 
and  leave  none  for  sober  works,  I  cannot  but  say 
that  the  idea  of  this  ball  is  c.xtremely  distasteful  to 
me,  and  I  misdoubt  me  much  that  the  effect  of  such 
dissipation  will  not  tend  to  the  imjirovement  of  the 
youthful  minds  of  which  wo  have  undertaken  the 
charge.” 

“1  am  so  sorry  you  don’t  approve.  We  must  not 
disappoint  them  now  ;  Violet  and  Lion  have  (jiute 
set  their  hearts  upon  it.” 

“  There,  my  dear  madam,  you  put  my  worst  feai-s 
into  words.  As  for  my  beloved  Herbert,  I  shall 
certainly  exert  mi/  influence  in  withholding  him 
from  these  thoughtless  pastimes.” 

And  60  on,  and  on.  My  bluff  old  Will  voted  ^liss 
Prudence  a  liore,  and  a  muff,  and  all  sorts  of  naughty 
names ;  but  I  knew  that,  though  fussy  in  words,  she 
was  always  r.iady  for  a  kind  or  generous  action. 
This  mucli-debated  ball  was  the  first  “  select  ”  one 
of  the  Spa  season,  and  it  had  been  settled  that  we 
should  all  go.  As  for  IMi-.s  Herbert  and  lier  godson, 
of  course  we  should  miss  them ;  but  they  were  not 
absolutely  indispensable.  I  had  dressed  my  little 
Violet  in  snow-white,  and  crowned  and  garlanded 
her  with  silvery  loaves.  Over  her  curls,  too,  1  had 
shaken  a  silvery  shower,  and  Will  had,  with  some 
difficulty,  procured  corresponding  ornamints  for 
her  neck  and  arms.  1  thought  her  perfection,  and 
kissed  the  laughing  lips  with  —  I  think,  almost  a 
mothePs  pride.  Will  led  our  pet  into  the  room, 
while  I  leant  upon  the  General’s  arm.  Lionel,  tirecl 
of  waiting,  had  gone  on  ;  but  in  the  pretty  rooms 
we  looked  for  him  in  vain.  He  had  claimed  V'iolct’s 
promise  for  the  first  two  dances. 

“  I  want  to  gtt  her  well  used  to  the  slippery  floor 
and  the  size  oC^he  rooms,  you  know,”  be  had  said, 
half  apologetic.aliy.  When  1  looked  on  her  now,  I 
,  thought  the  dear  boy  needed  no  excuse.  But  where 
'  was  M,  and  why  did  he  not  gladden  his  eyes  wfth 
the  sight  of  our  fairy  ?  Meanwhile  Herbert  was 
leading  her  away.  lie  bad  been  standing  half  hid¬ 


den  bcliind  one  of  the  pillars  near  the  entrance,  and 
I  caught  sight  of  his  watchful  eyes  as  we  came  in. 
But  he  did  not  join  us  until  the  music  began,  and 
Violet  looked  on  with  a  wistful  disapjiomtment. 
S!ie  rewarded  her  unexpected  cavalier  with  a  beam¬ 
ing  smile,  and  was  swiftly  cairicd  away  amongst  the 
dancers,  while  we  elders  looked  on. 

“  How  well  the  lad  dances !  ”  said  the  General ; 

“  ujion  my  wonl,  I  did  not  expect  it  of  him.” 

“  Such  a  partner  would  put  life  into  any  man,”  , 
said  Will.  “  1  am  going  to  have  a  turn  myself  pres-  ^ 
cntly”  j 

Tlie  next  (piadrille  saw  Jlr.  Bell  and  Violet 
standing  together,  with  Herbert  and  me  as  vix-a-ris. 
Then  I  felt  almost  thank.' ul  that  ^liss  Prudence  was  | 
not  looking  on.  Of  course  wo  had  all  wondered  — 
fii-st  privately,  then  to  one  another  —  as  to  what  had 
become  of  Lionel.  At  last  I  ’oecame  une.asy,  and 
deputed  Herbert  to  go  and  seek  Lis  brother,  and 
nut  to  return  witliout  him.  i 

“  Do  you  really  not  know  what  keeps  him,  Mrs. 
Bell  ”  he  asked,  looking  straight  into  my  eyes. 

“  Yo,  —  indeed,  do  you  ?  1  am  anxious  because 

he  was  dres  ^ed  and  waiting,  and  said  he  would  come 
on  here.  Do  you  know’?”  But  Herbert  was  gone 
before  lie  had  time  to  reply  :  he  had  muttered,  “I 
will  find  him,”  and  had  drawn  his  brows  somewhat 
sternly',  I  thought ;  but  then  Hi  rbert  was  so  pecu- 
liar,  and  might  have  meant  nothing. 

We  hail  met  some  English  friends,  and  we  had 
made  some  foreign  ones,  during  our  stay,  and  Violet 
had  more  dancing  offers  than  she  could  accept. 
There  was  a  certain  Mons.  Dejazet,  who  had  put  his 
heart,  verbally,  at  her  feet  and  at  my  feet,  all  the 
evening,  and  who  was  excited  by  cclte  heaule  virgin- 
ale  to  a  frantic  pitch  of  gesticulation.  The  little 
man  looked  altogether  like  a  lively  note  of  admira¬ 
tion.  He  capered  and  figured  about  our  pet,  and 
brought  her  rafraichii-sements  iiinuracrable.  She 
took  all  his  attentions  in  excellent  part,  and  was 
grateful  iuid  amused.  Before  wc  left  Spa  Mons. 
Dejazet  had  demanded  our  perml.ssion  to  pay  his  : 
addresses  to  cette  charmante  jeiine  personne  Mees 
Vi — o — !e.  I  made  some  allinsion  to  her  about  her  , 
French  suitor,  and  her  answers  were  (luite  sufficient 
to  warrant  Mr.  Bell  in  liumbly  declining  the  prof¬ 
fered  honor.  Mons.  Dejazet,  with  his  cinquante 
mille  llvres  de  rentes,  was  astounded,  and  went  his 
way  in  wonder,  but  in  jieaee. 

llei'bert  soon  came  back  to  the  ball-rOom.  “  Li¬ 
onel  will  follow  me  directly,”  lie  said,  and  gave  his 
impatient  partner  his  arm.  A  few  minutes  later 
on  •  truant  appe.ared  waltzing  away  with  a  certain 
Mi.ss  Xoble.  That  dance  over,  he  came  to  me. 

“  1  am  so  sorry,  i\Irs.  Bell ;  1  really  could  not  help 
It.  I  quite  iiitemled  to  come  straight  here,  but  was 
detained,  and,  seeing  me  come  in,  Mr.  Noble  begged 
me  to  dance  with  li^s  daughter,  so  I  could  not  come 
straight  to  you.  V/here  is  our  sweet  Violet  V  ” 

“  There  is  my  sweet  Violet,”  I  said,  a  little  coolly; 

“  and  she  is  enjoying  herself  amazingly.”  Then  I 
looked  well  into  his  face.  “  You  are  strangely 
flushed,  Lionel,  after  one  dance.” 

“  Am  I  ?  ”  he  said,  and  bit  his  lip.  “  I  am  very 
warm.” 

“  You  can  rest  at  your  leisure  now.” 

“No,  by  Jove.  I  am  going  -to  make  up  for  lost 
time.”  Just  then  he  saw  Violet  standing  opposite. 

“  O  Mr.  Bell,  bow  delicious  she  looks  to-iiight!  ” 
But  Violet  did  not  come  over  to  our  part  of  the 
room,  as  he  had  expected,  and,  as  soon  as  the  music 
began  again,  whirled  by  with  Mons.  Dejazet. 
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“  I  can ’t  stand  this,”  muttered  Lionel,  and  hotter 
blood  came  into  his  face.  He  left  me,  and  watched 
his  opportunity ;  with  the  last  chord  he  lifted  Violet’s 
hand  in  his,  and  walked  her  otf,  unceremoniously. 
They  went  into  the  further  room ;  I  followed  swiftly, 
and  was  In  time  to  hear  him  say,  — 

“  Hut  you  must  not,  mast  not  be  angry  with  me  ; 

I  am  so  savage  with  myself.” 

«  But,  Lionel.  I  will  know  what  kept  you.  Tell 
me ;  then  1  will  forgive  you,  and  dance  with  you 
again.” 

“  0  do.  Dance  pretty  with  me,  and  don’t  pout 
and  look  so  bewitching, or  you'll  make  me  say  more 
than  I  ought.” 

“  You  must  tell  me  first,  sir.” 

“  I  caunot  tell  you  first  or  la.st,  miss.” 

“  Then  I  will  not  dance,  at  loiist  not  with  you.  It 
was  worth  Herbert’s  while  to  come  to  me.” 

“  Ho  is  such  a  calm  chap,  nothing  tempts  him.” 

“  Jlaybc  I  was  sufliclent  temptation.” 

“  0  you  daughter  of  Eve  !  ” 

“  Don’t  abuse  my  dear  first  mother,  sir.  I  never 
will  acknowledge  that  she  was  so  much  to  be  'olamed 
as  people  make  out.  WBiy  did  not  Master  Adam 
sensibly  and  kindly  point  out  to  her  the  error  of  her 
ways  V  She  might  have  been  led  aright  witii  very 
little  trouble.” 

“  In  your  opinion,  then,  Adam  should  have  rea¬ 
soned  with  —  with  a  woman,  i’oor  logic  !  sad  would 
have  been  thy  early  fate.” 

“  Now  you  are  talking  nonsense,  and  only  to  lead 
me  away  from  the  ([uestioiis  1  will  have  answered. 
What  kept  you,  Lionel  ?  ” 

“  Will  you  come  and  see  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  I  should  like  better.” 

“  Come  tbt  n.” 

“  Oh !  what  can  it  be  ?  Would  Mrs.  Bell  let  me, 
do  you  think '/  ” 

“Never  mind  ilrs.  Bell.  Trust  yourself  to  me. 

I  love  you,  sweet  little  Violet,  and  mean  to  mtike 
you  my  v/ife  some  day.  Come  with  me  now.” 

She  looked  straight  into  his  face  for  a  moment, 
then  gave  a  low  laugh. 

“  1  will  come  with  you  now,”  s’ac  said,  “  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  and  because  I  am  curious;  but  as 
to  that  other  projxwal  of  yours,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
to  that.”  She  had  a  very  determined,  tpiiet  air 
when  she  chose,  anil  now  said  her  words  so  resolutely 
that  they  startled  me.  Lionel  laughed  aloud. 

“  Time  will  prove,  my  dear,  and  I  can  wait.  We 
must  fetch  j  our  cloak,  and  uiuille  you  up  wclL  Now 
you  can  come.” 

I,  very  near  them,  though  bidden,  bad  beard 
much  of  wbat  passed,  and  now  resolved  to  follow. 
I  had  no  longer  any  doubts  as  to  where  our  pet 
was  to  be  taken.  I  left  them  to  go  their  own  way, 
while  I  went  b;ick  to  iny  husband,  .and  whispered 
hurriedly  to  him.  Then  I  put  my  shawl  over  my 
head,  went  back  to  the  hotel,  fetched  a  bonnet  and 
veil,  and  rejoined  Mr.  Bell  at  the  entrance  rf  the 
Booms. 

II.  —  OX  THE  IIEIOHTS. 

When  I  put  my  hand  upon  my  husband’s  arm. 
we  walked  up  the  stairs,  but  did  not  go  amongst  the 
dancers  this  time.  We  went  into  a  lofty,  well- 
lighted  saloon,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  crowd. 
That  it  was  an  eager,  an.\ious  crowd  was  my  first 
obeervatlon ;  the  next,  its  strange  component  parts. 
1  had  seen  such  places  before ;  I  had  watched  the 
peen  table  of  danger  with  its  weird  numbers ;  1  had 
heard  the  monotonons  call  of  the  croupiers,  and 


watched  them  raking  up  the  lost  money.  But  1 
had  never  looked  with  such  intense  interest  on  all 
these  things  as  now,  on  this  night,  when  I  wished  to 
note  the  effect  uixm  our  darling  and  her  admirer. 
By  this  time  we  had  all  legun  to  think  of  them  as 
belongiii"  together.  Their  sultalfility  bad  been  be¬ 
yond  doubt  from  the  first.  Age,  laces,  and  fortunes 
would  be  well  mated,  so  we  wise  elders  had  agreed. 
A  little  to  our  right  they  now  stooil,  far  too  much 
engrossed  by  the  gambling  operations  to  heed  us. 
Now  and  again  Violet  would  turn  with  iiu|uiring 
look  or  word  to  her  protector,  to  v/hom  she  clung 
timorously,  then  back  to  the  taldc  and  those  nearest 
and  most  interested.  Her  lips  were  parted,  and  all 
her  powers  of  keen  observation  shining  from  her 
wondering  eyes.  Lionel  had  not  forgotten  her 
presence,  but  bis  thoughts  were  chiefly  with  the 
game  playing  before  him.  Mechanically  his  hand 
moved  towards  his  pocket,  and  he  brought  forth 
small  gold  coins. 

‘‘  I  must  try  again,”  he  said ;  “  your  presence  must 
change  my  luck.  Do  choose  me  a  number  from 
amongst  those  marked  upon  the  table.  Do.  Only 
mention  one,  just  one.” 

“  Is  it  wrong,  Lionel  ?  ” 

“  No,  no,  very  kind ;  quite  right.” 

“  T!iirty-si.\,”  said  Violet,  and  Lionel  hurriedly 
pushed  three  ten-franc  pieces  ujmn  the  chosen  num¬ 
ber. 

In  another  minute  thirty-six  times  that  sum  lay 
awaiting  him. 

“  Shall  I  leave  it  ?  ”  lie  asked. 

“  No,  no,  take  it,  take  yours,  —  anything.  But 
come  away,  please,  come  away,”  said  Violet,  not 
in  the  least  understiuding  the  tnansaction,  but 
quite  aware  of  tlie  hungry  and  envious  eyes  that 
followed  the  money  as  It  came  back  into  her  com¬ 
panion’s  hand.  And  then  the  eyes  were  turned 
upon  her,  and  I  coidd  see  the  blood  mounting 
painfully  into  her  very  temples.  Some  of  the  eyes 
so  attracted  were  not  speedily  withdrawn.  One 
swarthy,  black-bearded  man,  with  eyes  like  a  hawk, 
ruse,  and  invited  our  pet  by  look  and  gesture  to 
take  his  chair. 

“  Mccs  has  all  the  favor  of  ze  godlike  Fortuna,” 
he  said,  grinning. 

“  Do  sit,  Violet ;  you  will  not  be  noticed  so 
much ;  do,  there ’s  a  dear  girl,  and  tell  me  what  to 

“  I  shall  unite  to  your  ventures,”  said  the  foreign¬ 
er,  evidently  understanding  the  purport,  though  not 
the  words  of  Lionel’s  entreaty.  And  he  backed 
quite  out  and  offered  his  chair  to  our  poor  confused 
pet.  I  was  just  coming  to  the  rescue,  when  Herbert 
(who  had  a  knack  of  appearing  at  the  right  moment 
on  this  evening)  stepped  forward. 

“  You  have  forgotten  that  I  was  to  have  the  last 
waltz,  Violet,”  he  Sidd ;  “  I  have  been  seeking  you  ; 
come.”  He  took  her  unresisting  band,  gave  his 
brother,  who  was  about  to  interfere,  a  locA  that  Will 
called  a  “  silenc*er,”  and  led  her  away.  They  did 
not  go  back  into  the  ball-room.  When  I  reached 
the  hotel,  I  found  my  Violet  in  tears. 

“  Y^ou  are  over-excited,  my  dear,”  I  said,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  take  off  her  ornaments. 

“  I  am  in  such  trouble,  I  don’t  know  how  to  tell 
yon.  AVill  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  ” 

“  Dear  child,  you  have  done  no  harm.” 

“  Do  you  know,  do  you  really  V” 

“•Yes,  I  was  there,  watching  you.  We  quite  in¬ 
tended  to  show  you  the  Booms  some  evening,  and 
Mr.  Bell  would  have  explained  the  game  to  you. 
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There  was  no  harm  in  your  going,  but  Lionel  was  to 
blame  for  taking  you  in  your  ball-dress.”  After 
tliis  the  little  soin  sobbed  all  the  mure.  I  put  her 
into  her  bed  and  sat  beside  her,  holding  her  trusting 
little  hand  in  mine,  until  her  breathing  became  reg¬ 
ular,  the  tears  dried  on  her  face,  and  she  slej)t. 
Perhaja  another  tear  fell  ujwn  it  as  I  kissed  her,  but 
1  know  that  1  thanked  God  for  his  mercies,  and 
for  the  beauty  and  brightness  in  this  ple.'isant 
world. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  my  old  favor¬ 
ite,  Lionel,  did  not  behave  himself  very  well  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  month.  Miss  Prue  was  in  a  state  us 
nearly  bordering  on  distraction  as  propriety  allowed 
her. 

“  The  young  man  must  have  his  fling,”  said  the 
kind  General;  “he  has  never  seen  anything  of  the 
sort  before.  He  ’ll  soon  come  straight  again.  Don’t 
worry  him,  Prue ;  he  is  a  good  lad.” 

“  Worry  him  !  What  e.xpressions,  brother !  Coun¬ 
sel,  advice,  are  now  to  be  spoken  of  as  men  speak  of 
—  of  aggressive  dogs.  Worry,  indeed  !  ” 

At  last,  however,  things  were  getting  too  bad. 
Lionel  took  his  scat  at  the  green  table  as  soon  as 
the  doors  were  opened,  and  scarcely  le‘t  it  itgain 
until  they  closed  for  the  night.  We  all  besought 
the  General  to  interfere. 

“  Our  little  plans  for  Violet  will  all  be  ruined  by 
his  present  thoughtlessness,”  I  urged.  Then  the 
father  told  his  son  he  must  either  give  his  word  not 
to  re-enter  the  gambling  saloon  or  return  with  them 
all  to  England,  and  at  once.  Lionel  chose  the  for¬ 
mer  alternative.  He  must  h.ave  felt  grateful  to  his 
father,  who  had  allowed  him  to  run  on  in  his  own 
way,  and  given  him  all  necessary  moneys  without  a 
word  of  complaint,  until  a  check  was  absolutely 
necessary.  So  Lion  actjuicsced  with  a  good  grace, 
and  now  sought  to  pass  his  time,  and  forget  his 
craving  for  play,  in  a  fresh  burst  of  love-making. 
But  in  Violet  there  was  a  change  that  chilled  these 
thoughts  ol  his.  She  did  not  turn  from  her  merry¬ 
faced  friend :  that  might  have  augured  hojie  in  the 
winning  her  back ;  but  she  met  him  without  any  of 
her  wonted  interest  and  sprightliness.  She  did  not 
care  if  he  came,  sUyed,  or  went.  She  did  not  mind 
walking  with  him,  but  she  showed  neither  liking 
nor  disinclination  when  such  walking  was  proposed. 
W'e  all  saw  the  change,  and  I  acknowledged  that  I 
had  been  hasty,  and  that  the  woman’s  leelings  still 
slumbered  in  the  little  breast. 

“  I’erhaps  she  will  never  care  for  any  one,” 
saitl  W’ilL  “  This  is  the  second  lover  in  si.v 
months.” 

“  She  has  never  been  beloved  yet,”  I  answered, 
fearing  to  say  more,  as  1  had  been  so  manifestly 
wrong  in  my  former  ideas.  My  husband  shook  his 
head. 

You  are  very  queer  creatures,  you  women,  very 
queer,  and  not  to  be  sounded  at  all.  You  ’re  either 
too  shallow  or  too  deep :  it ’s  not  for  me  to  say  which. 
How  some  girls  would  have  clung  to  that  handsome 
young  fellow  all  the  more,  pertinaciously,  just  be¬ 
cause  he  was  thoughtless  and  foolhardy,  and  turned 
his  back  upon  them  a  bit,  and  hankered  after  for¬ 
bidden  pleasures !  ” 

“  That  would  have  been  so  if  a  girl  —  if  Violet 
had  loved  him.  But,  indeed,  matters  went  too  last 
ami  too  smoothly ;  we  might  have  been  sure  they 
could  not  all  end  in  rose-color.” 

“The  old  theory  about  its  bcin"  unfortunate  to 
win  the  first  rubber  ?  Cards  and  love  have  some¬ 
thing  in  common.” 


I  “  Have  they  though  ?  Then  I  will  thank  you  for 
some  information  about  ” - 

But  that  led  us  on  to  another  subject,  with  which 
Violet  has  nothing  to  do.  That  young  person  was 
altogether  in  a  somewhat  contraiKctory  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  frame  of  mind  for  weeks  after  the  ball  at 
the  Redoute.  She  made  desperate  love  to  the  dear 
old  General,  and  turned  her  back,  as  AVill  says,  on 
all  her  other  friends.  I  never  found  out  what  passed 
between  her  and  Herbert  when  he  led  her  home  on 
that  eventful  night ;  but  1  know  that  she  shunned 
him,  could  nut  be  induced  to  take  a  walk  with  him 
alone,  and  scarcely  answered  if  he  .spoke  to  her. 
And  yet  I  caught  her  eyes  earnestly  fi.xed  ujion  his 
face  sometimes,  and  I  knew  that  she  heard,  ay,  and 
eagerly  listened  to,  the  few  words  he  spoke.  He 
was  not  much  with  us ;  he  liked  walking,  and  would 
often  start  away  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back,  for 
two  or  three  days’  tour. 

October  was  coming  upon  us  now,  and  we  began 
to  speak  of  going  Lome.  I  had  resolved  that 
nothing  but  abjolute  necessity'  —  or  a  good  husband 
—  should  take  our  darling  from  us  again.  She  was 
such  a  blessing  and  comlort,  and  so  constantly 
reinlniled  us,  by  her  very  name  even,  of  spring  and 
sunshine,  and  all  that  is  sweet  and  pure  in  Nature’s 
day  of  promise. 

How  long  might  she  be  with  us  ?  I  thought.  I 
held  a  letter  from  ^Ir.  Ashley  in  my  hands.  1  had 
toM  him  my  wishes  and  opinions  honestly',  and  he 
had  responded  with  all  po.ssible  kindness,  lit 
would  not  take  her  aw.ay.  How  about  that  hand¬ 
some  lover  with  the  tawny  mane  ? 

^\’o  elders  were  sitting  out  in  the  beautiful 
avenue,  listening  to  the  energetic  band,  and  the  two 
in  my  thoughts  were  walking  leisurely  up  and  down. 
Lionel’s  arm  had  been  olfered  and  rijected,  and  he 
had  folded  his  hands  upon  his  b.ick.  Violet,  a 
little  pouting,  a  little  trifling,  wholly  charmin", 
toyed  with  her  parasol,  looked  provokingly  into  his 
face,  and  gave  him  pert  answers  in  her  own  pert 
way.  At  last  he  grew  impatient  of  her  nonsense, 
and  must  —  I  judge  from  later  coulessions  —  have 
said  something  like  — 

“  Y’’ou  are  making  fun  of  me,  Violet  I  am  in 
earnest,  and  will  not  be  laughed  at.  1  tell  you 
plainly,  once  for  all,  I  love  you,  and  want  you  to  be 
my  wife.  I  am  tired  all  this  play.  Let  there  be 
an  end  to  it.” 

*•  1  don’t  think  I  made  the  beginning? ” 

“You  did.  I  thought  you  beautiful  that  very 
first  day,  when  I  placed  your  little  foot  in  the 
wisliing-plaee.  I  wished  then  that  you  might  have 
put  it  upon  my  neck  instead,  and  called  me  your 
slave.  I  would  have  done  your  bidding  fast 
enough.” 

“  Now  you  know  me  better  you  want  me  to  do 
yours.  Thanks ;  I  don’t  care  about  a  master  at 
present.”  And  she  laughed  merrily  enough.  Then 
he  stood  still,  fronting  her. 

“  Violet,”  he  said,  “  I  ask  you  for  the  last  time, 
will  you  be  my  wife?  I  know  Mrs.  Bell  would  like 
it,  so  would  my  father:  he  wants  me  settled;  and 
surely  your  father  could  not  object.  Violet,  may 
we  write  and  lusk  him  ?  ” 

“No !  ”  she  said,  and  I  saw  her  plant  her  foot  and 
parasol  firmly  down  into  the  ground.  “ No,  no,  no! 
ten  thousand  times,  no  !  And  I  tell  you,  Lionel,  you 
will  never  change  me,  not  if  you  worry  me  all  the 
few  (lays  we  stay  together,  you  will  never  change 
me.  I  don’t  love  you,  and  I  don’t  love  Mr.  Otto, 
.though  you  have  picked  up  that  silly  story,  and 
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choose  to  say  so,  and  —  and  —  and  —  I  don’t  think 
I  know  what  love  is,  and  —  and  —  I  don’t  wish  to. 
There !  ” 

“  Ij«t  me  teach  you.  I  can,  and  will.” 

“  From  you  I  could  never  learn  it.  Let  us  be 
friends.  Shake  hands,  and  have  done  with  the 
nonsense,  once  for  all.” 

Of  course  he  would  not  shake  hands,  but  went 
away  from  her  with  hasty  and  anpry  steps, 
i  She  told  it  all  to  me  afterwards,  and  silenced  all 
I  comments  or  eulogy. 

I  “  Dearest  and  kindest  of  mothers,  —  and  you  do 
i  seem  to  me  like  a  mother,”  she  said,  with  her  eyes 
j  full  of  tears,  “  you  love  me,  and  you  love  dear  Mr. 
j  Bell,  and  you  know  how  nice  that  is,  and  we  are  all 
I  so  happy.  Let  us  go  on  so.  I  am  sorry  if  he  cares 
,  for  me ;  I  know  it  won’t  last ;  but  I  do  assure  you  I 
I  can  never  care  for  him,  in  the  right  way,  you  know.” 
j  And  she  would  say  no  further  word  in  the  matter. 

I  After  that  walk  Lionel  did  not  come  near  her. 

I  Hs  was  a  somewhat  spoilt  and  a  vain  young  man, 
i  and  his  vanity  had  received  a  smarting  blow,  which 
i  he  could  neither  ignore  nor  forgive, 
j  The  last  morning  of  our  pleasant  stay  had  come. 

'  Violet  had  hurried  away  to  her  minehil  bath,  from 
I  which  she  was  wont  to  return  like  Ilebe,  or  Aurora, 
or  any  one  famous  for  rosiest  health.  Herbert  had 
I  been  away  for  a  day’s  walking,  but  h.ad  promised  to 
:  return  in  time  “  to  see  us  off.” 

After  her  bath,  Violet  walked  away  along  the 
I  winding  path,  up  to  the  heights  that  tower  over  the 
town. 

‘‘  I  wanted  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  dear  place,” 

!  she  told  me,  afterwards,  “  and  I  marched  away,  up 
I  and  up,  till  I  (mine  to  the  brightest  point  for  the 
view.  I  took  my  hat  off,  and  stood  panting  and 
looking  down,  when,  all  at  once,  Herbert  stepped 
out  of  the  wood.  He  startled  me  so !  And  I  was 
so  warm,  and  so  out  of  breath,  and  my  hair  all 
untidy !  I  was  so  ashamed !  He  said  he  had  been 
walking  since  before  sunrise,  on  purpose  to  —  to  — 
to  see  us  again  before  we  went,  and  to  offer  me  a 
little  flower  that  he  had  found.  He  said,  ‘ 
it  not  a  very  strange  time  of  year  for  a  —  for  this  V  ’ 
Tlien  he  showed  me  a  forget-me-not.  It  seemed  to 
come  in  answer  to  his  thoughts  and  wishes,  he  said, 
just  as  now  came  the  Viedet  in  whose  hand  he 
wislied  to  lay  that  other  blossom.  Then  he  gave 
me  the  (lower,  and  held  my  hand,  and  —  and  — 
somehow,  all  at  once,  he  held  me  too,  and  1  cried, 
and  I  think  he  cried,  but  I  don’t  know.  He  said  he 
was  too  happy.  Dearest  of  mothers,  I  do  know 
that  I  do  love  him,  and  that  I  am  too  hajipy,  and 
that  it  is  —  so  nice !  ” 

So  the  woman  had  arisen  at  last.  It  was  not 
very  long  before  I  had  to  give  into  another’s  keeping 
the  (lower  that  had  come  so  young  and  guileless 
a  blossom  into  mine. 

It  is  only  a  sketch,  you  see,  a  little  jotting  down 
about  sunshine  and  love ;  perhaps  a  rain  or  a  storm 
cloud,  but  it  speaks  of  a  time  that  has  led  to  a  very 
beautiful  summer  in  two  human  lives,  now  one. 


li- 


IIAPPINESS. 

Could  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  purveyors  of 
enjoyment  in  the  world  make  one  shoeblack  happy  ? 
The  question  is  in  substance,  and  not  very  inaccu¬ 
rately  quoted,  Mr.  Carlyle’s.  And  the  answer  he 
gives  is,  no :  just  because  what  the  shoeblack,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  requires  for  his  s.atIsfaction,  is  the 
whole  universe,  neither  more  nor  less. 


Yet  the  peremptory  manner  in  which  human  be¬ 
ings  purvey  happiness,  on  paper,  for  each  other,  is 
Marcely  less  noticeable  than  the  peremptory  manner 
in  which  each  separate  human  being,  when  it  comes 
to  what  Mrs.  Gamp  calls  a  nonplush,  insists  on  pur¬ 
veying  his  own  happiness  for  himself.  “  My  little 
girl,  who  can  scarcely  speak  yet,”  writes  a  friend 
who  knows  something  of  the  young  as  well  as  of 
periodicals,  “  might  have  the  run  of  the  magazines 
every  month.  There  is  one  m.agazinc  green  and 
red,  and  full  of  pictures  ;  there  is  another  with  the 
lion  and  the  unicorn  rampant,  blazing  in  scarlet  and 
gold.  But  she  obstinately  gives  her  iieart  to  a  Con¬ 
gregational  Yc.ir-bcxjk,  in  plain  buff,  with  no  pic¬ 
tures  wh.atever,  c.xcept  tedious  ‘  elevations  ’  of  chap¬ 
els  in  Madaga.scar  and  Mudborough.  For  this  she 
weeps,  with  this  she  is  in  joy ;  and  when  it  is  mis¬ 
laid,  she  seeks  it  like  a  passion  ate 'good  shepherd 
following  up  an  estray,  nor  rests  till  it  is  in  fold 
again.  It  is  true  she  then  tears  off  the  cover  per¬ 
haps,  but  that  only  completes  the  parado.x.”  Our 
friend  apiieara  (o  us  to  be  right.  Ivan  the  Terrible 
used  to  sharpen  hisapjietite  for  breakfast  by  assisting 
in  the  torture-dungeons,  and  there  is  no  eudaimo- 
meter  which  can  prove  by  register  that  his  pleasure 
was  not  as  great  as  Howard’s.  Perhaps  that  of 
Dando  in  the  oyster-season  wivs  greater  still.  Strange 
as  it  limy  a|)pear  to  lovers  of  both  se.xes,  there  have 
b('en  people  who  were  utterly  insensible  to  the  de¬ 
lights  of  courtship.  Voltaire  says  that  the  bliss  of 
love  “  par  ses  seuls  avanl-gouts  est  un  plaisir  ineffa¬ 
ble.”  But  there  w.as  onoe  a  lifgh  imperial  Teutonic 
personage  whose  notion  in  love  matters  was  ex- 
pressiiil  in  the  wonls,  il  voulait  toujours  diSbuter 
par  l.i  fin.”  After  all,  however,  sugar  is  sweet.  We 
desire  to  create  no  false  antitheses.  We  only  want 
to  know  what  right  any  other  human  being  has  to 
prescribe  happiness  even  (or  Dando,  if  he  will  only 
pay  his  way  V 

Not  long  ago,  in  a  supremely  absurd  and  sancti¬ 
monious  breach  of  promise  case,  Mr.  Baron  Bram- 
well  ventured  on  a  tew  words  tending  to  discourage 
the  bringing  of  actions  of  that  kind.  He  said, 
among  many  things,  what  certainly  seemed  natural 
enougli,  namely,  that  it  is  better  for  a  couple  to  find 
out  their  mistake  before  marri.age  than  after ;  mean¬ 
ing,  of  course,  a  mistake  that  implied  one  of  those 
revulsions  of  feeling  which  under  compulsion  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  issue  in  almost  hatred ;  such  as 
that  poor  cre.ature  Pendennis  e.xperienced  towards 
Fanny  (who  was  subsecjuently  “  happy  ”  with  Hux- 
ter)  after  the  fever  which  his  love  had  brought  on  ; 
or  such  as  was  e.x[)erienceJ  by  that  lover  in  med- 
itcval  story  (we  forget  the  name),  who,  having  bten 
desperately  stabbed  by  diis  mistress,  immediately 
came  to  dislike  her,  —  owing,  says  the  chronicler,  to 
the  loss  of  blood. 

However,  some  of  our  publicists  were  down  upon 
Baron  Bramwell  immediately.  Of  course,  they 
reproduced  the  judgment,  or  sermon,  or  homily,  or 
piece  of  clap-trap,  or  whatever  anybody  chooses  to 
call  it,  of  Lord  Stowell,  in  which  he  observes  that  if 
two  Kilkenny  cats  lie  tied  up  in  a  bag  together,  they 
will  in  time  take  gracefully  to  the  situation,  and  end 
by  loving  each  other,  because  they  find  there  is  no 
escape ;  at  least,  those  are  not  his  loirlship’s  exact 
words,  but  that  is  the  sentiment.  To  this  it  has  been 
replied  that  in  the  case  of  people  who  really  like 
each  other,  the  very  possibility  of  a  separation  upon 
misconduct  would  act  as  a  check,  and  prevent  the 
ditferences  which,  under  the  other  system,  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  harmonized,  but  never  are ;  and  that  for 
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those  who  do  not  like  each  other  it  ia  always  the 
story  of  the  Kilkenny  cats  with  the  wual  ending, 
not  Lord  Stowell’s.  But  this  is  non-essential  to  our 
point,  and  we  do  not  decide.  The  critics  of  Baron 
^auiwell  went  on  to  observe  that  marriages  by 
compulsion  were  often  hap[)y  :  did  not  Dr.  .Toiinaon 
say  that  marriages  would  be  just  as  felicitous  if  they 
were  settled  by  the  Lortl  Chancellor  ?  Among  the 
Moravians,  these  critics  continued,  marriages  were 
arranged  for  the  couples,  and  not  by  them  ;  and  mar¬ 
riages  among  the  Moravians  were  as  happy  as  any 
others.  . 

Now  it  is  here  that  our  topic  emerges  again.  How, 
in  the  name  of  wonder,  does  anybody  know  whether 
the  Moravians  are  happy  in  their  marrkHl  lives  ? 
What  conceivable  proof  could  establish  such  a  fiict  V 
Observation  ?  Not  a  bit,  till  we  know  the  standard 
and  emotii-e  capacity  of  the  observer.  Their  own 
testimony  ?  Not  a  bit,  till  we  know  their  standard 
and  emotive  capacity,  and,  most  important  of  all,  till 
we  have  made  e.xperiments  upon  them.  “  To  the 
bird  that’s  inured  to  the  cage,  it  would  not  bo  bliss 
to  be  free  ”  ;  but  unquestionably  a  bird,  in  its  nor¬ 
mal  condition,  has  capacities,  the  e.\ercise  of  all  of 
which  would  increase  its  happiness.  To  pcojile  so 
deficient  in  emotive  capacity  as  Shakers,  or  llapf)- 
Harmonists,  or  tens  of  thousands  of  others  who  need 
not  be  specified,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  certain  kinds  of 
happiness.  Yet  it  is  not  rash  to  assume  that  though 
Kaspar  Hauser,  knowing  no  better,  was  what  some 
people  call  “  happy  ”  in  his  garret,  and  pleased  with 
his  wooden  “  ross,  roes,”  he  would  not,  after  his  re¬ 
lease,  have  gone  back  willingly  to  his  garret.  He 
knew  the  difference  between  a  live  horse  and  a 
woollen  one  when  he  had  the  chance  of  judging. 
Let  every  man  have  his  choice ;  but  let  not  the 
human  instrument  of  three  octaves  dictate  happi¬ 
ness  to  another  of  seven. 

This  brings  us  into  the  main  difficulty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  instruments  of  largest  range,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  greatest  emotive  capacity,  are  necessarily 
the  fewest.  What,  then,  one  asks,  can  be  done  with 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  as  a 
BBoral  touchstone  ?  At  first  sight,  it  seems  obvious 
to  answer,  —  Nothing.  But,  they  reply,  it  is  the 
average  well-being  of  average  people  that  must  be 
chiefly  cared  for,  and  to  that  we  must  accommodate 
the  exceptions.  Must  we  so  ?  But  though  it  is 
this  average  which  constitutes  the  jilatform  of  action, 
and  furnishes  the  seed-field  of  all  human  inspiration, 
it  is  nothing  in  itself.  It  displays,  «»•  an  average, 
no  guaranty  of  growth,  no  indication  of  moral  pur¬ 
pose,  nothing  which,  in  fact  justifies,  much  less  any¬ 
thing  which  glorifies  or  dignifies  itself.  Of  an  aver¬ 
age  couple  is  bom  Grace  Darling,  or  Shakespeare ; 
and  then  we  see  what  is  latent  in  the  “  average,” 
and  what  it  is  made  for.  And  we  discern,  among 
other  things,  that  the  happiness  of  which  human  be¬ 
ings  are  capable  is  incalculably  greater  than  any¬ 
thing  which  the  “  average  ”  does  of  itself  suggest. 
If,  then,  we  take  any  average  for  our  touchstone, 
what  becomes  of  the  minority  by  whose  e-xistence 
the  existence  of  the  average  is  justified  since  the 
minority  show  us  what  the  average  was  made 
for? 

This  is  aifold  difficulty  put  in  one  of  a  million 
possible  forms.  It  has  been  said  by  a  recent  writer, 
whose  book  was  reviewed  in  these  columns,  that  Mr. 
Mill  has  made  a  great  step  towards  bringing  into 
accord,  or  to  something  like  afiproximation  at  all 
events,  the  two  schools  by  making  the  touchstone 
subjective.  We  presume  the  reference  is  to  that 


portion  of  Mr.  Mill’s  work  on  Utilitarianism,  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  difficulty  raised  by  the  con¬ 
flicting  claims  of  higher  and  lower  ple.isures.  The 
appeal,  say.s  Mr.  ^lill,  must  be  made  to  those  \fho 
have  tasted  both. 

But,  unfortunately,  this  does  not  help  us  one  atom. 
How  are  wo  to  know  that  anybody  has  tasted  both  ? 
Here  is  a  man  who  would  rather  part  with  years  of 
ordinary  enjoyment  than  with  what  comes  to  him  out 
of  a  bed  of  waving  larkspurs  or  a  leaping  river.  Now 
what  would  Calvin  have  said  to  such  a  maniac  V  It 
is  probable  that  Calvin  eared  no  more  about  Mount 
Blanc  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva  than  he  did  about 
spiced  wines,  —  not  so  much.  What  would  he  have 
said  to  Wordsworth  and  “the  power  of  hills”? 
Yet  he  would  unhesitatingly  have  said  he  had  been 
through  all  that  —  “  Oh,  je  connais  cettu  situation- 
Ih  !  ”  —  and,  perhaps,  made  laws  accordingly.  Again, 
how  are  we  to  tell  that  any  given  wise  man  has  ex¬ 
perienced  what  are  called  the  pleasures  of  sense? 
He  may  swear  he  has,  and  produce  witnesses  to  cer¬ 
tain  facts ;  but  it  all  goes  for  nothing,  because  there 
is  experience  and  experience.  We  may  presume 
that  “  the  learned  Bevoriskius  ”  knew  something 
about  them,  or  that  he  would  never  have  made  the 
exclamation,  “  How  merciful  is  Heaven  to  all  its 
creatures!”  But  how  many  philoeophei's  resemble 
the  learned  Bevoriskius,  or  would  think  of  extolling 
the  mercy  of  Heaven  for  anything  like  the  reason 
of  “  Le  Second  Adorateur  ”  in  “  Les  Louanges  de 
Dieu  ”  ? 

Nor  is  this  all ;  or  half.  In  the  farce  of  Box  and 
Cox  Married  and  Settled,  there  is  a  jealousy-scene, 
in  which.  Box  surprising  Co.x  (or  vice  vemT),  ilrs. 
Box  falls  fainting  into  the  .arms  of  Cox,  or  vice  vrseL 
She  is  a  heavy  woman.  Panting  with  her  weight, 
Cox  gasps  out,  “  Allow  me  to  observe,  Mr.  Bo.x, 
that  1  had  previously  no  idea  of  the  solidarity  of 
Mrs.  Bo.x.”  Now,  there  is  a  large  class  of  persons, 
including  Mr.  Mill  himself  and  ten  or  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  philosophers,  moralists,  legislators,  publicists^ 
big-wigs,  and  pundits  of  all  sorts,  who  have  no  idea 
of  the  solid;irit.y  of  human  delight.  They  draw 
sharp  lines  where  the  artistic  or  poetic  nature  finds 
no  line  drawn  whatever.  Tliey  do  not  know,  and 
cannot  lie  taught  (owing  to  a  radical  defect  in  their 
natures),  that,  as  there  was  in  Bunyan’s  dream  a 
w.ay  to  Hell  visible  near  the  very  gate  of  Heaven, 
so  there  is  a  way  to  Heaven  for  people  of  another 
mould  from  every  joy  which  is  not  in  itself  wrong. 
They  know  nothing  of  that  involuntary  co-ordination 
of  all  pleasures  into  the  one  form  of  delight  which  is 
the  triumpli  of  life,  and  the  seal  of  the  largest  c»- 
p.acity  of  receiving.  Of  (.'Oiirse,  we  say  guardedly, 
of  receiving  only.  There  are  most  curious  indica¬ 
tions  in  the  writings  of  Jlr.  Mill,  and  in  the  writings 
of  others  of  his  school,  not  only  that  they  do  not 
know  by  experience  the  value,  even  in  a  compara¬ 
tive  criticism  of  life,  of  certain  of  its  noore  fibrous 
elements,  but  that  they  do  not  know  that  jnst  where 
they  most  rigidly  classify,  others,  as  keenly  sensitive 
to  what  they  call  intellectual  pleasure  as  themselves, 
begin  to  feel  that  classification  is  impos-sible.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  maintained,  in  spit<i  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  capacities  of  a  myriad  of  philosophers,  that 
they  do  not  know,  and  cannot  know,  the  difference 
between  criticising  and  living.  And  if  it  should 
happen  to  be  true  that  for  classification  of  pleasures 
we  must  seek  to  read  co-ordination  of  delights  (cov¬ 
ering  all  pleasure  whatever),  what  becomes  of  the 
subjective  test  and  the  appeal  to  those  who  have 
“  tasted  both  ”  ? 
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TWO  HOURS  IN  JAIL. 

nv  JAMES  GREENWOOD. 

(Second  Paper.*) 

TnK  City  Prison  at  Hollow.iy  is  nn  cst;»bli.shm(>nt 
for  tlic  reception  of  criminals  sentenced  to  two 
years’  imprisonment  or  les.s,  and  at  tlie  present  time 
the  governor  li.as  four  hundred  and  fifty  delin;jue«ts 
in  his  custody.  To  provide  receptacles  at  once  com- 
modious  and  secure  for  so  many  lodgers  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  an  essential  condition,  but  another  of  .nbnost 
equ.d  iinportancc  is  so  to  arrange  the  said  rccejita- 
cles  that  t!io  ways  thereto  may  converge  to  one 
common  centre,  the  latter  ailbrding  a  stand-point 
from  which  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  full  niim- 1 
her  of  c'dl-doors  may  be  obtained  by  the  warders  on  | 
duty.  Witliout  entering  on  architectural  detail  it  j 
may  be  said,  by  an  adinirnble  arrangement  of  radi-  i 
sting  corridors,  tliese  prime  aids  toward.s  successful  I 
prison  management  have  been  attained.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  the  whole  establi.shment,  from  e.\- 
treraist  corner  to  corner,  and  from  roof  to  b.asement, 
is  scrupulously  clean  ;  indeed,  it  is  glaringly  so,  and 
painful  to  contemplate  on  that  account.  You  look 
upward  and  round  alx)ut,  and  all  is  white,  white, 
spotless,  and  <lead,  and  harmonizing  exactly  with  the 
freipient  notice-boards  enjoining  “su.kxce”  hung 
around.  Under  foot  all  is  black ;  it  cannot  well  be 
blacker,  for  the  (looring  material  is  asphalte,  and 
every  morning  it  is  black-leaded  till  it  shines  like  the 
face  of  a  kitchen-stove.  It  looks  like  a  still,  black 
pool  in  the  evening  light,  ami  is  slippery  as  glass. 
The  warders,  conforming  to  the  grim  rule  of  silence, 
glide  about  in  shoes,  the  uppers  of  which  arc  white 
canvas  and  the  soles  India-rubber.  They  shift  from 
this  point  to  that  so  swiftly  and  noistilessly  that  you 
wouW  think  that  the  still,  black  pool  was  frozen  to 
ice  and  they  were  sliding  on  it,  only  that  as  a  rule 
sliders  are  jolly-looking  people,  and  these  were  sol¬ 
emn  men,  resigned  to  their  duty  perhap,  but  over-  | 
pwered  by  a  melancholy  that  dwells  in  the  atraos- ! 
phere.  : 

The  City  Prison  is  a  working  jirison,  and  the  gov-  I 
emor,  taking  advantage  of  certain  facilities  that  i 
priiaps  arc  peculiar  to  the  prison  location,  appears  [ 
to  have  advanced  far  towards  solving  the  long-tried 
puzzle  of  how  to  make  enforced  labo^  profitable.  ' 
By  w.ay  of  answer  to  a  (jiiostion  put  b)'  us  relative  I 
to  this  matter,  there  was  placed  in  our  bands  the  ! 
“labor-roll  ”  for  the  day,  showing  at  a  glance  how  I 
every  capable  prisoner  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  ' 
had  been  employed  since  morning.  I  wish  that  I  ! 
had  copied  the  roll  that  I  might  have  presented  it ' 
to  the  reader  in  its  exact  entirety,  but  I  well  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  included  painters,  glaziers,  smiths,  car- ' 
penters,  wood  -  choppers,  barbers,  wheel  -  treaders, 
oakum-pickers,  bricklayers,  brick-makers,  anil,  last  ' 
and  most  important  of  all,  mat-makers.  There  were 
between  sixty  and  seventy  mat-makers.  We  went  ! 
into  the  mat-factory,  where  there  arc  several  looms, 
which  have  been  erected  on  the  present  governor's 
responsibility.  We  were  informed  that  a  prisoner 
who  had  never  seen  a  loom  before  might  be  taught 
to  make  himself  useful  at  one  in  a  fortnight.  The 
prison  authorities  arc  at  no  risk  as  regards  their  mat- 
making.  A  contractor  provides  all  material,  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  their  doors  and  carrying  aw.ay  all  manu¬ 
factured  goods ;  anil  last  year  the  profits  thereon 
that  was  handed  to  the  carporation  out  of  this  branch 
of  prison  labor  alone  amounted  to  nine  hundred 
pounds. 
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1  have  alluded  to  brick-making  as  figuring  in  the 
labor-roll,  and  was  as  much  surprised  as  doubtless 
the  reader  will  lie  to  find  it  there.  Twenty-five,  I 
think,  was  the  number  of  prisun-hauds  engaged  at 
this  branch  of  manufacture ;  but  where  was  it  per¬ 
formed  ?  To  make  bricks  it  is  necessary  to  have  at 
your  command  clay  and  “  breeze  ”  or  cinders  for 
burning.  “  Come  with  me,”  said  the  governor, 
“and  you  shall  sec  all  about  it.” 

He  conducted  us  out  of  the  prison  to  the  grounds 
at  the  rear  of  it,  enclosed  by  the  high  prison-walls, 
of  course. 

The  ground  pertaining  to  the  jail  is  about  seven 
acres  in  e.xtent,  and  without  doubt  it  is  made  the 
mo.st  of.  Two  acres  and  a  quarter  are  in  wheat,  — 
the  very  finest  that  can  be  met  for  fifty  miles  round, 
owing  doubtless  to  a  judicious  utilization  of  the  pris¬ 
on  sewage  in  the  form  of  liijuid  manure.  Besides 
the  wheat  there  are  thriving  plots  of  cabbages  and 
potatoes,  and  onions  and  leeks  for  soup,  all  sown  and 
tended  by  the  prisoners.  Never  was  wheat  so  pre¬ 
cious,  thanks  to  its  merciful  grower.  It  is  a  jail 
regulation  that  every  prisoner  shall  take  so  much 
walking  e.xereisc  each  day,  and  in  ordinary  the  ne¬ 
cessary  operation  is  performed  in  a  dreary,  flag-paved 
yard  wherein  the  prisoners  tramp  wearily  to  and  fro 
through  the  specified  time,  —  how  much  e.xhilarated 
may  be  easily  imagined.  But  just  now  it  is  pleas¬ 
ant  walking  for  the  inmates  of  Holloway  Prisoft,  and 
it  will  grow  pleasanter  until  wheat-cutting  time 
comes.  In  one  of  the  largest  patches  circular  paths 
are  left,  and  this  is  the  exercise-ground.  To  be  sure, 
to  expect  to  rouse  wholesome  emotion  in  the  breasts 
of  a  certain  set  of  Holloway  pri.soners  by  so  gentle  a 
means  would  be  simply  absurd  ;  bat  they  are  not  all 
of  this  sort.  There  are  scores  and  scores  of  misera¬ 
ble  men,  young  and  old,  who  under  a  spell  of  devilry 
have  flipped  fVom  the  path  of  rectitude  once,  and 
only  once,  and  who  in  the  confines  of  their  narrow, 
solitary  cell  drop  hot  tears  of  remorse  and  penitence 
as  their  thoughts  wander  home,  and  to  wives  and 
children,  and  they  yearn  till  their  hearts  ache  few  the 
day  that  shall  restore  them.  Wliat,  after  the  debas¬ 
ing  drudgery  of  jail-labor,  must  that  hour's  tramping 
through  the  hopeful  green  wheat  be  to  them  ? 

But  it  Ls  not  all  tramping  through  green  wheat 
out  in  the  prison  i ear- ward  garden.  It  is  here  that 
the  bricks  are  made.  The  governor’s  severely  eco¬ 
nomic  instincts  hare  led  him  to  .argue  that  although 
no  kind  of  crop  may  be  raised  out  of  clay,  such  as 
i'boiinds  on  his  estate,  there  is  another  direct  and 
Bimplc  method  of  making  the  material  in  qnestioB 
jirodiietive.  In  a  great  pit  the  furnace  and  ordinary 
fire-refu.ie  of  the  prison  is  stored,  and  with  these  two 
ingredients  ho  sets  to  work.  There  is  a“  pug-mill” 
worked  by  manual  instead  of  horse-power,  and* 
“  moulders  ”  and  baiTow-hands  and  stackers,  all 
wc.aring  the  slate-colored  skeleton  suit  with  t’ae  em¬ 
broidered  sleeve  and  the  metal  ticket  with  a  num¬ 
ber  on  it  a’jout  their  neck.  But  silence  still  pre¬ 
vails.  You  can  hear  the  dull  thud  of  tlie  clay  as  the 
moulder  fills  his  mould,  and  the  clap  of  the  little 
board.s  with  which  the  carriers  take  up  the  soft  brick, 
and  the  creak  of  the  barrow-wheel  as  the  bricks  are 
wheeled  away ;  but  beyond  that  there  is  not  noise 
enough  to  drown  the  chirp  of  a  free  sparrow  that  has 
her  nest  in  a  niche  of  the  prison  wall.  In  the  midst 
of  the  workers,  perched  in  a  sort  of  pulpit,  is  an 
officer  in  prison  livery,  who  has  nothing  to  do  but 
fold  his  arms  and  shut  his  mouth  and  keep  his  ears 
open  and  stare  at  the  five-and-twenty  brick-makers 
1  with  all  his  might,  ready  to  pounce  on  anybody  who 
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dare  break  the  golden  rule.  But  nobody  grumbles ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  throughout  the 
jail  there  are  no  such  cheerful-looking  laborers  as 
those  out-o’-Kioor  ones.  However  severe  the  task,  it 
is  performed  in  the  open  air,  where  the  crow  Hies 
overhead  and  the  sun  shines  and  the  wind  blows. 
Besides,  there  is  fair  in  view  the  only  obstacle  that 
stands  between  them  and  liberty,  between  them  and 
the  common  pavement  on  which  people  lounge,  or 
saunter,  or  hurry,  without  dreaming  of  restraint. 
They  can  hear  the  leather-lunged  potboy  from  the 
public-house  over  the  way  bawling  “  Beer  O !  ”  they 
can  hear  the  carriages  rattling  along  the  road-way 
and  the  heavy  market-cart  rumbling  over  the  stones, 
and  can  picture  the  happy  carter  smoking  his  short 
pipe  as  lie  slouches  along,  with  one  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  his  whip  over  his  shoulder.  Ah,  dear 
reader !  you  know  a  few  clever  people,  and  so  do 
I ;  but  for  “  seeing  through  a  brick  wall,”  as  the 
saying  is,  one  of  these  unfortunate  laboi*ers  in  the 
prison  garden  might  be  matched  against  any  one  of 
them,  and  backed  at  long  odds  to  win. 

The  labor  least  relished  by  the  prisoners  —  and  I 
don’t  wonder  at  it  —  is  the  treadwheel.  Its  use  is 
to  raise  sufficient  water  for  the  use  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  to  an  immense  tank  fi.xed  on  the  roof.  Hand- 
pumping  was  at  first  tried,  and  with  such  question¬ 
able  success  that  the  laborers  were  suspected  of 
“shirking,”  and  to  prove  the  charge  against  them  a 
gang  of  free-workers  were  called  in  and  set  to  the 
task ;  but,  having  that  blessed  privilege,  after  a  trial 
I  they  dropped  the  pump-handles  and  flatly  declined 
“  to  have  any  more  of  it.”  The  treadwheel  answers 
better,  but  it  is  fearfully  hard  work  for  the  tread- 
ers.  With  all  respect  for  the  e.xcellent  contrivers  and 
I  managers  of  the  institution  under  inspection,  I  would 
]  suggest  an  alteration  in  this  treadmill  shed.  There 
should  be  more  light  and  more  air  in  the  place  ;  on 
a  hot  summer’s  day  the  fatigue  must  be  unbearable, 
j  The  “  wheel  ”  itself  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
j  shed  by  the  wall,  and  revolves  on  an  axle.  At¬ 
tached  to  this  wheel,  or  rather  drum,  arc  projecting 
pieces  of  board  six  inches  in  width  and  about  nine 
inches  apart.  Overhead  is  a  short  bar  for  the  oper- 
i  ator  to  grasp  with  his  hands,  and  when  the  wheel  is 
I  started  he  has  no  foothold  and  no  rest  for  his  feet 
1  until  his  spell  of  “  treading  ”  is  at  an  end.  For  full 
!  twenty  minutes  he  must  constantly  raise  first  his 
'  right  foot,  then  his  left,  as  though  he  was  walking  up* 

I  stairs,  and  this  at  the  rate  of  about  sixty  times  in  a 
I  minute.  Fancy  having  ,  to  ascend  twelve  hundred 
I  stairs  in  twenty  minutes,  to  ascend  to  the  summit  of 
the  Monument  three  times  over  in  that  short  time, 

I  and  then  to  be  released  that  you  may  sit  in  a  box 
!  like  a  church-pew  in  the  same  shed  and  pick  oakum 
for  a  further  term  of  twenty  minutes  by  way  of  a 
rest,  and  then  three  times  to  the  top  of  the  Monu- 
1  ment  again,  and  so  on  through  the  working  hours  of 
’  every  day !  And  it  is  not  as  though  the  operator  trod 
on  the  open  wheel.  He  must  not  speak  to  his 
neighbor,  he  must  not  see  him ;  and  to  this  end  he 
works  in  a  sort  of  box  open  at  top.  It  must  be  ter- 
I  rible  work  for  a  fat  man,  and  such  as  well  as  lean 
commit  themselves.  It  is  possible  for  such  an  one, 
^  as  we  were  informed,  to  lose  in  weight  three  stone  in 
^  as  man^  months. 

But  it  is  not  six  hours  at  the  treadmill,  of  at  any 
other  manner  of  work  performed  at  the  City  Prison, 

^  that  contents  the  inexorable  authorities  of  that 
j  model  establishment.  One  way  or  another  a  pris- 
[ ,  oner  must  work  ten  hours.  He  is  roused  at  half- 
'  past  five  in  the  morning,  and  somehow  or  another 


he  is  kindly  preserved  against  the  perils  of  idleness 
until  eight  o’clock  at  night.  This  shows  fifteen 
hours  and  a  half,  but  he  is  not  working  absolutely  all 
that  time.  He  has  to  go  to  chapel  and  to  take  his  I 
meals  and  his  exercise.  He  is  tasked  through  ten  ^ 
hours  only.  Many  of  the  trades  —  such,  for  in-  I 
stance,  as  the  shoemakers  and  tailors  and  the  oiit-o’-  ! 
door  hands  (excepting  the  brick-makers)  —  “  knock  * 
off”  at  six  to  get  their  supper,  after  which  they  ' 
retire  to  their  cells  ;  but  they  must  do  some  kind  of 
work  until  the  bell  sounds  eight  o’clock,  when  they 
may  cease,  and  are  privileged  to  spend'the  ensuinc 
hour  in  reading  or  meditation,  or  in  washing  them-  ‘ 
selves,  when  the  bell  tolls  again,  and  a  clatter  of 
hammock-hooks,  as  long  and  precise  almost  as  the  ' 
grounding  of  arms  at  a  military  review,  resounds  ' 
through  the  corridors,  and  the  prisoners  may  go  to 
bed. 

Ah  !  the  glorious  privilege  of  breaking  that  horri¬ 
ble  silence,  though  only  for  so  short  a  time  as  may 
be  occupied  in  adjusting  four  iron  hooks  in  as  many 
catches  !  The  blessed  relief  of  lifting  for  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  the  sombre  veil  that  clings  about  a  poor  wretch 
so  suffocatingly  !  “  The  strictest  silence  must  be 
observed,”  say  the  notice-boards,  and  it  is  observed. 
Entering  in  at  a  door  guarded'by  a  gigantic  though 
melancholy  janitor  in  India-rubber  shoes,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  signs  us  to  step  softly  on  to  a  mat  that  is 
there.  We  do  so,  and  in  a  listening  attitude  he 
raises  his  hand.  There  is  not  a  sound.  Before  us 
is  a  long  corridor  containing  a  long  double  row  of 
cells,  e.ach  containing  a  man  alive  and  in  health,  and 
engaged  at  some  kind  of  work;  but  no  charnel- 
house  could  be  quieter. 

Judging  from  the  awful  “  hush,”  the  cells  might 
each  have  been  a  church  vault,  with  a  coffined 
creature  lying  within  it.  But  presently  a  noise  is 
heard,  a  “  Tap !  tap !  tap  !  ”  and  then  a  pause,  and 
then  a  succession  of  taps,  vigorous  and  hearty,  con¬ 
veying  to  our  oppressed  senses  a  relief  for  which 
we  sigh  gratefully,  as  one  does  on  a  sultry  evening  j 
when  the  heavy  and  sudden  rain-drops  come  pit-a- 
pat  on  the  dusty  road.  “  That ’s  a  shoemaker,”  the  , 
governor  whispers ;  “he’s  got  a  task  to  finish,  and  | 
he  is  hammering  out  his  sole-leather.”  Fortunate 
shoemaker!  If  it  is  a  relief  from  the  dread  be¬ 
numbing  to  clatter  aloud  for  the  space  of  half  a 
minute  with  a  couple  of  iron  hooks,  what  must  it  be 
to  be  armed  with  a  handy  broad-faced  hammer  and 
a  lapstone,  with  liberty  to  assault  grim  silence  with 
all  the  strength  of  your  right  arm  ?  How  the  other 
poor  still  stitchers  of  cloth  and  pickers  of  oakum 
must  have  envied  him  !  What  would  they  not  have 
"iven  for  a  broa'l-faced  hammer  and  a  lapstone  and 
free  permission  to  bang  away  as  hard  as  they 
pleased  for  half  an  hour!  Good  Lord!  they  would 
have  been  heard  as  far  as  the  summit  of  Higligate 
Hill.  “  Do  the  prisoners  dread  this  cell  silence  so 
very  much  ?  ”  the  reader  may  ask.  Ay,  do  they,  — 
a  hundred  times  more  than  a  free  man  can  possibly  : 
realize.  A  gang  of  them  —  poor  soft-lianded  j 
wretches!  —  were  at  work  on  the  evening  of  our 
visit  at  the  rough  and  to  them  heavy  task  of  brick¬ 
laying,  and  had  been  so  employed  all  d.ay.  Come 
si.x  o’clock,  they  were  to  turn  into  their  cells,  and 
spend  the  next  two  hours  at  some  light  work  at 
which  they  could  sit  dbwn  ;  but  they  did  n’t  want 
to  sit  down  ;  they  did  n’t  want  to  change  the  heavjr 
work  for  the  light.  Holding  up  his  hand,  which  is 
the  sign  that  a  prisoner  craves  permission  to  speak, 
one  of  them  humbly  requested  the  governor  to  allow 
them  to  continue  bricklaying  until  eight  o’clock. 
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But  the  request  could  not  be  granted.  “  For  God’s 
sake,  governor,  put  me  in  another  cell ! "  was  the 
prayer  of  one  poor  prisoner  who  had  occupied  the 
same  lodging  through  nine  weary  months;  “for 
God’s  sake  put  me  somewhere  else  !  I  have  counted 
the  bricks  of  the  cell  I  am  in  till  my  eyes  acRe.” 

But  there  came  under  our  notice  one  curious 
instance  of  how  small  a  matter  may  upset  the  calcu¬ 
lations,  and  turn  even  to  ridicule  the  sternest  enact¬ 
ments,  of  men  mighty  in  authority.  From  the  men’s 
corridor  we  proceeded  to  the  women’s,  and,  prideful 
of  his  eminently  successful  silent  system,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  paused  at  the  threshold  with  the  whispered 
remark,  “  These  are  the  female  cells,  and  yet  you 
perceive  the  same  unbroken  stillness  reigns.  Wo¬ 
men  or  men,  gentlemen,  one  system  rules  them,  and 
they  mist  obey.”  When  lo  !  at  that  very  instant  a 
tiny  voice  was  heard  to  crow  its  shrillest,  and  that 
within  a  dozen  yards  of  where  we  were  standing. 

«  That ’s  one  of  the  babies,”  remarked  the  governor, 
with  all  the  wind  suddenly  taken  out  of  his  sails. 

“  Of  course  you  can’t  keep  babies  quiet.” 

We  were  further  informed  that  as  many  as  four¬ 
teen  of  these  small  mockers  and  defiers  of  gags  and 
povernors  were  born  in  the  jail  within  the  year. 
The  mothers  are  permitted  to  take  charge  of  their 
children.  In  every  cell-door  there  is  a  peep-hole  of 
about  the  size  of  a  penny,  covered  first  with  wire 
gauze  and  then  with  a  shifting  metal  cover.  Putting 
this  last  aside,  we  peeped  in,  and  there  we  saw  the 
little  rebel,  who  had  so  audaciously  put  to  rout  the 
governor  and  his  silent  system,  sitting  on  the  bed 
bright  and  lively,  and  getting  rare  fun  out  of  a 
skein  of  darning  cotton,  while  its  mother,  seated  on 
a  stool  by  the  bedside,  was  busily  finishing  a  job  of 
sock-mending  by  the  fading  light  that  shone  in  at 
the  high-up  barred  narrow  strip  of  window.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the  presence  of  the 
innocent  baby  with  its  cheerful  little  face  and  its 

Giral  air  of  content  made  the  gloomy  little  cell 
more  or  less  prison-like.  IIow  the  mother 
would  have  answered  had  the  question  been  put  to 
her  need  not  be  doubted,  but  of  course  she  was  a 
prejudiced  person.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  the 
silent  system  in  all  its  grim  severity  is  imposed  on 
mothers  with  b.abics?  The  cobbler  is  at  liberty  to 
pound  away  at  his  leather  till  the  gloomy  corridor 
echoes  again,  but  he  no  more  dare  whistle  as  he 
hammers  than  he  dare  demand  a  pint  of  beer 
wherewith  to  whet  his  whistle ;  the  incarcerated 
tailor,  to  beguile  the  tedious  time,  may  think  a  tune 
if  he  pleases,  but  to  hum  one  would  be  to  peril  his 
prospects  of  dinner:  how  is  it  with  mothers  and 
their  little  ones  ?  Are  they  bound  to  caress  them 
(and  you  may  depend,  that  they  are  not  so  debased 
as  to  have  overcome  the  very  natural  habit)  in 
dumb  show’?  Do  they  convey  to  them  words  of 
endearment  under  their  breath,  and  indoctrinate 
them  in  the  soothing  nursery  jingle  by  unsounding 
movements  of  their  lips  ?  The  ne.xt  time  I  am  in 
the  company  of  our  worthy  governor,  I  will  ask 
him  all  about  it. 

Every  day  the  prisoners,  male  and  female,  old 
and  young,  are  made  to  attend  chapel,  and  twice 
on  Sundays.  The  appearance  of  the  sacred  edifice 
quite  upsets  one’s  ieleas  of  “  freedom  ”  of  religious 
worship.  The  chaplain’s  pulpit  is  perched  hi^  up 
against  the  wall  at  the  end,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
get  a  view  of  his  entire  congregation.  Otherwise 
this  would  be  impossible  ;  for  while  the  larger  body 
of  adult  male  prisoners  occupy  the  body  of  the 
chapel,  the  women  and  children  are  partitioned  off 


on  either  side  by  a  tall  partition  that  quite  pre¬ 
cludes  the  possibility  of  their  seeing  beyond.  Be¬ 
fore  the  great  space  where  the  men  sit  is  a  pair  of 
tall  grim  iron  gates ;  and  they  are  ranged  on  seats 
rising  one  above  the  other  with  warders  in  attend¬ 
ance  and  constantly  on  the  watch  lest  for  a  single 
instant  they  through  the  whole  of  the  service  depart 
from  the  rigid  rule  of  “eyes  right.”  They  must 
Wk  steadfastly  before  them,  regarding  through  the 
TOn  bars  the  preacher  in  his  pulpit,  and  they  must 
raise  and  lower  their  prayer-liooks  with  elbows 
squared  and  all  at  once  like  soldiers  at  drill.  They 
may  not  scrape  their  feet  upon  the  floor  without 
having  afterwards  to  explain  the  movement.  They 
may  scarcely  wink  an  eye  or  sigh  without  danger 
of  rebuke  or  punishment.  God  help  them,  poor 
wretches ! 

It  says  much  in  favor  of  the  Holloway  system, 
however,  that  it  exercises  no  injurious  effect  on  the 
health  of  the  inmates.  There  is  a  commodious 
infirmary ;  but  out  of  the  large  number  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  only  three  were  invalided,  and 
that — at  least  in  two  cases — not  through  being 
unable  to  bear  up  against  the  severity  of  jail  disci¬ 
pline.  Of  the  two  cases  in  (juestion  one  was  that 
of  an  old  man  turned  eighty,  an  experienced 
“smasher,”  or  passer  of  spurious  coin,  while  the 
other  was  a  tall,  languid  young  man  of  decent  ap¬ 
pearance,  who,  coming  of  a  family  of  thieves,  had 
always  been  himself  a  thief,  but  who  was  now  in 
the  last  stage  of  consumption.  lie  was  going  home 
to  his  friends  in  the  country,  as  we  were  informed. 
“  lie  may  as  well  go  home  and  die,  since  he  wishes 
it,  as  die  here.”  When  fever  cases  occur  in  the  jail 
they  are  removed  at  once  to  the  Fever  Hospital, 
ami  when  he  is  cured  he  gets  his  liberty ;  on  what 
principle,  however,  is  not  very  clear. 

There  are  peep-holes  in  the  doors  of  the  cells  in 
which  the  male  prisoners  are  confined.  The  pol¬ 
ished  black-leaded  floors  and  the  India-rubber  shoes 
favor  stealthy  approach,  and  the  sliding  corner  of 
the  peep-hole  may  be  shifted  quite  without  sound, 
so  that  at  any  moment  a  prisoner  may  be  under  the 
suspicious  eye  of  a  warder,  and  he  never  know  it. 
It  was  now  eight  o’clock  (a  fact  the  great  shining 
bell  hung  in  the  hall  announced  in  deafening*  ac¬ 
cents),  the  signal  for  striking  work  for  the  night. 
There  yet  remained  an  hour  till  bedtime.  “  What 
do  they  do  meanwhile  ?  ”  we  inquired.  “  Look  and 
see  for  yourself,”  replied  our  guide ;  and  we  did, 
treading  softly  from  door  to  door  and  noiselessly 
pusliing  back  the  peep-hole  screen.  The  majority 
were  engaged  in  the  healthful  process  of  washing. 
They  are  not  bound  to  wash  themselves  overnight; 
but,  as  they  are  expected  to  show  clean  .and  ready 
to  commence  the  labor  of  the  day  at  half-past  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  they  find  it  convenient  to 

Cerform  their  ablutions  before  they  retire  to  their 
ammocks. 

Tlie  prisoners  are  afforded  every  facility  for 
cleanliness.  In  each  cell  water  is  laid  on,  and  the 
not  unliberal  allowance  daily  is  si.x  gallons.  Each 
prisoner  is  provided  with  a  bowl  for  washing  his 
face  and  hands,  and  a  neat  little  tray  holding  about 
a  gallon  and  a  half,  in  which  he  is  expected  to  per¬ 
form  the  same  necessary  operation  on  his  feet,  when 
necessary.  Further,  he  has  a  wooden  soap-dish  and 
a  handy  bit  of  yellow  soap  and  a  good  towel.  Ev¬ 
ery  day  the  men  go  to  church ;  but  on  Sunday 
godliness  and  cleanliness  go  specially  hand  in  hand. 
On  the  Sabbath  morning  the  governor  makes  a  tour 
of  sanitary  inspection,  and  every  prisoner  appears  at 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


his  cell  door  with  his  trousers  pulled  up  above  his 
shins  and  his  feet  naked,  while  his  shirt  and  jacket 
are  turned  back  at  the  collar  so  as  to  expose  his 
neck  and  shoulders.  Once  a  week  in  hot  weather, 
and  once  a  fortnight  in  cold,  every  prisoner  has  a 
bath. 

But  peeping  in  at  the  peep-hole  we  discerned  that 
very  many  of  the  capUves  were  not  busy  with  the 
soap  and  towel,  —  perhaps  it  was  only  the  ex{)e- 
rienced  and  settled-down  ”  hands  that  were  so. 
Some  of  the  poor  fellows  it  was  in  the  highest  de^e 

Eainful  to  contemplate.  Here  was  a  man  seated  on 
is  stool  before  the  scanty  bracketed  board  that 
served  as  his  table,  evidently  engaged  in  composing 
a  letter  to  his  friends,  —  to  his  wife  perhaps. 
Prisoners  have  to  be  mighty  careful  how  they  write 
their  letters.  One  and  all  are  carried  to  the  gover¬ 
nor,  and  by  him  inspected ;  and  unless  it  is  composed 
in  the  plainest  language  and  is  entirely  free  from 
ambiguous  phrases  and  matters  of  a  “  private  ”  na¬ 
ture,  the  prisoner  has  wasted  his  time,  for  the  letter 
will  not  be  forwarded.  The  prisoners  are,  of  course, 
apprised  of  this  regulation,  and,  necessary  though  it 
be,  its  observance  is  doubtless  a  source  of  consider¬ 
able  embarrassment,  —  especially  to  the  imperfectly 
educated  and  the  alley-bred,  whose  knowledge  of 
phraseology,  although  invaluable  to  the  compiler  of 
a  slang  dictionary,  is  altogether  unequal  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  a  plain  and  unmistakable  epistle  as 
will  pass  muster  with  the  lynx-eyed  supenisor. 
But,  however  unsatisfactory,  this  occupation  evinced 
a  disposition  towards  resignation,  which  was  some¬ 
thing.  Others  there  were  who  were  a  long,  long 
way  from  resigned.  Here  might  be  seen  a  man  who 
had  taken  off  his  shoes  that  he  might  make  no  noise 
pacing  his  cell  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  and  with  rapid 
stride  as  a  wild  animal  does  when  it  is  newly  cageil, 
with  his  arms  tightly  folded  and  his  face  haggard 
and  wrinkled  by  the  terrible  reflections  that  arc 
tormenting  him.  Hero  is  another,  a  poor  stricken 
wretch  too  cast  down  for  an  active  display  of  his 
agony,  and  who  sits  on  his  stool  still  as  a  statue, 
with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  Who  he  is,  is  a 
secret  known  only  to  the  governor  and  the  record- 
book.  PcrhRps  he  is  mendy  a  regular  thief  bemoan- 
ing*his  severance  from  some  Sail  or  Poll  of  Spital- 
flelds,  and  may  be  a  little  child  or  two,  their  shame¬ 
ful  progeny.  It  is  po-sible,  for  even  professional 
thieves  may  not  defy  the  laws  of  nature  as  well  as 
those  of  society ;  and  though  the  criminal  records 
may  justly  brand  them  as  “  hardened  ruffians,”  make 
no  doubt  that  they  are  not  all  hardness.  They 
mnst  have  their  inner  life  of  domestic  afl'ectlon  aiul 
their  heart-yearnings  for  somebody,  or  they  are  less 
than  the  fox  or  the  wolf.  Maj’  be,  however,  the 
dismal  figure  tight  clad  in  his  prison  suit  and  buried 
in  sorrow  so  that  no  more  than  the  top  of  his  closely 
cropped  head  is  visible,  a  month  ago  was  a  free  and 
seemingly  happy  fellow,  who  dined  sumptuously 
every  day,  and  wore  fine  clothes  and  costly  jewelry, 
and  lived  in  a  handsome  villa  at  Brompton  or 
Twickenham  along  with  ti  confiiling  and  innocent 
wife  and  a  troop  of  merry  children,  who  would  as 
soon  have  believed  that  the  moon  was  aliout  to  fall 
as  that  papa,  who  of  late  had  grown  so  fidgety  and 
complained  of  headache  and  shut  himself  for  hours 
together  in  his  room,  was  a  miserable  felon  waiting 
and  quaking  for  the  crash  that  he  knew  must  pres¬ 
ently  come.  Anyway,  there  he  is,  and  tliere  he 
must  remain,  no  man  at  all,  but  a  mere  machine 
built  of  flesh  and  bone  and  muscle,  that  may  be 
adapted  to  any  useful  purpose  his  custodian  may 


choose  for  him.  lie  is  merely  a  ticketed  animal 
that  must,  through  two  years,  through  six  hundred 
weary  working  dap,  make  bricks,  or  draw  water,  or 
scrub  floors,  or  pick  oakum,  —  in  silence. 


AND  Ills  DISENCIIANTER. 


UY  A  CYNIC. 

Is  there  anything  more  poetic  than  woman  ?  Is 
there  anything  more  prosaic  than  man  ?  The  pite¬ 
ous  little  song  has  been  chanted  so  often  in  our  ears 
by  lips  so  pretty  and  so  infallible  that  it  is  hard  to 
whisper  a  suspicion  of  its  truthfulness.  It  is  easier 
to  take  woman  at  her  word,  to  credit  her  with  hii'h  ' 
ideals,  with  delicate  sensibilities,  to  mourn  with  her  ' 
over  the  cr.osh  of  this  tender  imaginative  nature 
when  it  comes  into  rough  contact  with  the  coarse¬ 
ness  of  life  and  of  man.  There  are  moments  when 
pebbly-hearted  man  flings  his  cigar  away,  as  the  lit¬ 
tle  light  shines  out  from  Clarissa’s  lattice,  and  swears 
that  Tie  is  a  brute.  It  is  too  bad  that  tliat  porcelain 
feminine  existence  should  have  to  sail  down  the 
stream  of  lile  with  such  iron  pots  as  we  are.  IVc  I 
are  ashamed  of  our  rough  voice,  of  our  little  sjiurts  \ 
of  temper,  of  our  hard  busy  life,  of  our  commonplace 
aspirations.  Why  do  we  find  her  verses  so  wcari-  ! 
some,  why  do  we  yawn  over  her  little  prattle  of  \ 
Charlie  and  pajia  V  It  is  because  we  are  sheer  hard  j 
worldlings,  because  we  have  trodden  out  all  that 
was  tender  and  innocent  in  our  own  soul,  and  left 
nothing  to  respond  to  the  innocence  and  tenderness  j 
in  hers.  So  man,  flinmng  away  the  end  of  his  cigar,  ! 
as  he  watches  the  litUc  Tight  in  Clarissa's  v/indow, 
and  sees  the  longed-for  shadow  flit  across  the  eu> 
tain.  And  Clarissa  laughs  her  assent  to  this  abject 
self-condemnation.  Her  very  defence  of  her  lover 
plunges  him  deeper  in  the  mire.  It  is  so  natural 
that  he  should  bo  absorbed  in  business,  poor  fellow,  \ 
and  that  business  should  prison  him  down  to  reality  i 
and  prose.  It  is  unjust  to  charge  him  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  misfortune  of  his  sex.  Of  course  he  cannot  | 
quite  understand  her;  of  course  he  cannot  wholly  | 
return  a  love  so  pure,  so  absorbing,  so  self-saerificing  | 
as  the  love  she  gives  to  him.  Her  extenuating  ci^  i 
cuinstances  put  a  graceful  fringe  round  the  ugly  j 
verdict  of  guilty,  but  sentence  is  recorded  none  the  , 
leas.  Self-condemned,  wo  watch  lieneath  the  case-  | 
inent,  and  fling  away  our  meditative  cigar  for  the  i 
last  time.  We  stand  before  the  altar,  and  poetry  j 
comes  surging  up  the  aisle,  —  the  poetry  of  brides¬ 
maids,  the  poetry  of  the  bride.  How  white,  how 
tearful,  how  confused !  The  very  church,  with  its 
stiifly  pews  and  its  dustv  galleries,  brightens  up  in-  ! 
to  a  certain  romance.  The  very  mob  of  lookers-on  ■ 
hush  their  gabble  into  whispers  of  awe  and  pity  as  ! 
she  passes  by. 

But  not  a  ray  of  all  this  poetry  lightens  upon  us. 
We  stand  there  simple  prose.  We  feel  that  we  spoil 
the  grace  of  Hic  picture.  Oin-  “  I  will  ”  rings  out 
dissonant  and  unmusical.  Then  wo  are  swept  into 
a  corner  while  sobbings  and  embraces  complete  the 
sacrifice.  It  is  a  victim  that  we  lead  away,  and  we 
lead  her  away  with  the  self-consciousncss  of  a  Cal- 
craft.  It  is  a  victim  who  sits  beside  us  at  the  wed¬ 
ding  breakfast  while  scores  of  eyes  glare  incredulity 
and  scorn  as  we  stammer  oat  our  promise  to  treat 
her  as  well  as  w'e  are  able.  The  lucky  slipper  al¬ 
lows  us  to  take  refuge  in  our  honeymoon.  We  have 
pictured  it  all  long  ago  in  those  hours  of  contrition 
beneath  Clarissa’s  wimlow.  What  are  we  to  do 
with  this  poetic  beiiy^  How  Are  we  to  amuse  her, 
to  interest  her  ?  IVe  have  put  a  Tennyson  in  our 
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traTeHin<»-bag.  We  hare  coached  up  Wordsworth, 
•ikI  hare  a  couple  of  stanzas  ready  for  the  first  sight 
of  Helvellyn.  Her  shyness  will  pass  away  after  a 
time,  and  we  shall  be  at  her  feet,  and  listen  to  the 
hoariled  treasures  of  her  soul.  A  new  life  is  before 
ns  and  even  the  study  and  the  counting-house  will 
catch  a  little  of  the  glow.  A  gentle  influence  will 
be  round  us,  and  our  selfishness,  our  coiirseiless,  our 
worldliness  will  insensibly  fade  away.  If  we  can  on¬ 
ly  be  tender  and  good-tempered  !  if  we  can  only  get 
rid  of  our  fretfulness  and  impatience!  It  is  with  a 
pocketful  of  good  resolutions,  of  golden  incoherent 
hopc.s,  tlvit  prose  whirls  away  with  poetry  to  the 
lakes  or  to  the  sea. 

It  is  with  fewer  hopes  and  slightly  different  reso- 
latioDS  that  prose  and  poetry  whirl  back.  A  new 
drama  has  to  be  played,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
I  the  actors  have  changed  p;'.rts.  At  any  nite  the 
bridal  return  finds  prose  uniler  the  bonnet  and  poe¬ 
try  tinder  the  hat.  It  is  the  bride  who  pronoon<!es 
her  husband  quixotic  and  ideal.  It  is'  the  britlc- 
groora  who  takes  refuge  behind  his  Times  from  the 
chilling  common-sense  of  his  wife.  He  is  puzzletl, 
and  he  is  angry  at  his  puzzledom.  He  has  a  dim 
idea  that  the  whole  affair  has  been  a  mystification. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  angel  of  his  dreams  can  have 
tamed  into  the  woman  of  the  world  who  lies  yawn- 
ii^  in  the  opposite  comer  of  the  compartment.  It 
is  im[>ossible  that  the  tentler  and  delicate  nature  can 
in  an  hour  have  developed  into  obstinacy  and  com- 
1  monpUce.  He  knows  that  the  weariness  and  dul- 
ness  on  the  face  before  him  will  be  readily  translat¬ 
ed  by  the  world.  She  is  going,  people  will  say, 
through  the  most  common  of  the  disenchantments 
rf  life,  —  a  wife’s  disenchantment  as  she  discovers 
what  a  brute  she  has  married.  But  is  it  not  as  com¬ 
mon  a  dist'nchantment  for  the  hn.«band  as  fjr  the 
wife  ?  Why  is  it  that  he  is  haunted  by  the  memory 
of  that  last  night  of  freeilom  and  of  his  annoyance 
at  his  friend’s  flirewell,  “  You  are  going  to  j>ut  your 
foot  in  it  to-morrow  ”  ?  He  certainly  has  put  his 
foot  in  it,  and  yet  it  seems  incredible  that  a  month 
>  can  have  done  it  alL 

i  There  is  a  strange  irony  in  the  contrast  between 
I  the  honeynwon  of  his  fancy  and  the  honeymoon  of 
I  feet.  There  has  been  very  little  of  the  expected 
j  alternation  of  caresses  and  romance.  The  angt-l  hae 
j  from  the  v?ry  outset  tiirnctl  into  a  spoilt  child. 

I  AAer  so  many  months  of  compulsory  goo<l  behavior, 
of  nncheckered  sunshine,  it  is  an  immense  luxury  to 
her  to  find  herself  free  to  live  her  natnral  little  life 
of  pouting  and  petting.  .Vnd  so  she  brings  to  the 
paradise  of  expected  bliss  the  frowns  and  the  sulks 
of  the  nursery.  She  takes  out  her  freedom  in  a 
thousand  caprices  and  tempers  and  whims.  Bnt. 
after  all,  hope  is  n't  killed  in  an  hour,  and  it  is  jxjssi- 
Ne  to  be  patient.  The  real  didicnltT  is  to  be  enter¬ 
taining.  The  one  thiist  of  the  young  brifle  i.s  for 
amuseincnt,  awl  she  has  tw  notion  of  anius'mg  her- 
leM'.  If  she  yawns,  if  she  feels  sleepy  and  bored, 
she  looks  on  the  break-down  of  the  vague  anticip.>- 
tions  with  which  she  marrieil  as  an  injustice  and  a 
wrong.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  s|)OUse  of  this  i»leal 
creature  wend  his  way  to  tlie  lending  libniry  after 
a  week  of  idealism,  and  the  relief  with  which  he 
carries  honne  a  novel.  But  the  novels  are  last  sea¬ 
son's  novels,  and  life  is  soon  as  dreary  as  before. 
How  often  in  those  nights  of  expectation  has  he 
framed  to  himself  imaginary  talks  over  the  fire,  talk 
brighter  and  wittier  than  tlwit  of  the  friends  he  for¬ 
sakes  !  But  conversation  is  ditheult  in  the  case  of  a 
refined  creature  who  is  as  ignorant  as  a  Hottentot. 


He  begins  with  the  new  Miltooic  poem,  and  fiwls 
she  haii  never  looked  into  Paradise  Lost.  He 
plunges  into  tlio  Reform  Bill,  but  she  knows  nothing 
of  politics,  and  has  never  read  a  le.ading  article  in 
her  life.  He  tries  mu-sic,  and  she  kindles  a  little  at 
the  thought  of  hearing  Nilsson  again  next  season,  at 
least  if  there  is  a  royal  princess  in  the  house.  Then 
she  tries  her  hand  in  turn,  and  floods  him  with  the 
dead  chat  of  town,  and  oceans  of  family  tattle.  He 
finds  himsels  shut  up  for  weeks  with  a  creature  who 
takes  interest  in  nothing  but  Uncle  Cro.sspatch’s 
temper  and  the  scandal  about  Lady  X.  Little  by 
little  in  that  fatal  honeymoon  the  absolute  pettiness, 
the  dense  dulness,  of  woman's  life  breaks  on  the  dis¬ 
enchanted  devotee.  His  deity  is  without  occupa¬ 
tion,  without  thought,  without  resource.  He  has  a 
faint  iaith  left  in  her  finer  sensibility,  in  her  poetic 
nature;  be  fetches  his  Tennyson  from  the  camet- 
bag,  and  wastes  In  Memoriam  on  a  critic  who  pro¬ 
nounces  it  “  pretty.”  He  still  takes  her  love  of 
caresses  as  a  sign  of  an  affection  passing  the  love  of 
men,  and  he  u^olds  to  her  bis  hopw  that  a  year  or 
two  more  may  give  liim  the  chance  of  a  retreat  in¬ 
to  the  coantry  and  a  quiet  life  of  conjiujal  hap|M- 
ness.  The  confession  startles  the  blighted  being 
into  a  real  interest  at  la-^t.  She  has  not  escaped 
from  the  dulness  of  the  nursery  to  plunge  into  the 
dulncss  of  home.  She  amuses  herself  with  her 
spouse’s  indifference  to  all  that  makes  life  worth  the 
living.  But  then  men  are  such  odd  creatures,  so* 
Quixotic,  so  unpractical,  so  romantically  blind  to 
the  actual  neces-sities  oi'Kfo!  It  is  this  idlenese,  this 
boredom  of  the  honeymoon,  that  begets  dre-ams  so 
absurd,  so  fanciful.  The  dear,  odd  creature  must 
be  got  back  to  town,  to  bis  business,  to  liis  books, 
and  the  honeymoon  m;ist  end.  It  is  time,  in  fact, 
that  it  ditl  eml,  tor  bore«;oni  h.is  done  its  work,  and 
the  disenchantment  of  ntin  is  complete. 

Absurd,  fanciful  as  these  dreams  of  a  rural  future 
may  be,  they  have  startlcii  the  poetic  being  into  the 
revelation  of  her  own  plans  of  life.  As  you  whirl 
home  together  she  tells  you  all  about  them  with  a 
c'ttarming  enthusiasm,  bnt  with  the  startling  coolnt-ss 
of  a  woman  of  the  world.  They  are  not  the  <,T«de 
f  .ncies,  like  your  own,  of  a  moment  of  romance. 
Long  ago,  in  those  hours  of  mysterious  musing  when 
her  lover  watched  her  figure  at  the  casement,  she 
was  coimting  t!ie  c*ost  of  the  season,  the  number  of 
her  dresses,  t'le  chance  of  a  box  at  the  Opera,  the 
;  cheapest  way  of  hiring  a  brougham.  That  morning 
of  saddest  farewell,  when  both  walke<i  hand  'n  hand 
through  the  coppice  with  hearts  too  full  for  even  a 
woctl  of  affection,  she  was  laying  her  plans  for  eclipa- 
ing  lier  marrie<l  cousin,  and  forcing  her  way  into 
Uidy  Deuceacc’s  set.  One  sees  dimly  as  the  honey¬ 
moon  end.s,  wh.nl  an  inwneme  advantage  this  poetic 
being  has  gained  over  her  proeaic  spouse  in  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  her  previons  study  of  the  position.  In 
the  presence  of  his  confused  dreams  her  prxeticaL 
WflL.wrranged  plan  of  fife  gives  l>er  a  lead  that  she 
means  to  keep.  She  Is  reasonable  of  course,  ready 
to  listen  to  objections  if  those  objections  are  bnse<l 
on  a  pl.an  not  absolutely  rom.antic  and  absurd.  But 
the  hartl,  coarse,  misculine  creature  refuses  to  reason, 
aitd  buries  himself  in  bis  Times.  Rca-soiiing,  calcu¬ 
lating,  planning,  —  this  was  the  very  life  from  which 
he  had  Hc<l  to  tiing  himself  into  the  arm.s  of  his  ideal. 
He  is  mystiftwl,  puzzled,  indignant.  His  dim  con¬ 
ceptions  of  imaginative  woman  lioat  sadly  away,  but 
they  leave  him  no  formula  to  which  he  c.an  reduce 
this  hard,  cynical  being  who  h  is  taken  her  place  at  lus 
I  fireside.  Woman,  on  the  other  hand,  is  far  from  be- 
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ing  puzzled  or  mystified.  It  is  part  of  her  faith  that 
she  thoroughly  un<lerstands  her  husband.  There  is 
a  traditional  theory  of  spouses  tha4  one  feminine 
generation  hands  down  to  another,  and  into  this  the¬ 
ory  he  is  simply  fitted.  While  he  was  flinging  away 
his  last  cigar,  and  confessing  his  worldliness  and  un¬ 
worthiness,  she  was  taking  from  mamma  a  series  of 

fjraetical  instructions  in  the  great  art  of  managing  a 
lusband.  The  art  is  somewliat  like  the  Egyptian 
art  of  medicine  ;  it  is  purely  traditional,  and  it  as¬ 
sumes  a  certain  absolute  identity  in  the  patients, 
which  the  patients  obstinately  deny.  But  woman 
clings  to  it  with  a  perfect  fa^th,  and  meets  with  it 
every  problem  of  domestic  life.  She  knows  the  e.x- 
act  temper  in  which  her  spouse  had  better  be  in¬ 
duced  to  go  to  the  club;  she  knows  the  peculiar 
mood  in  which  he  had  better  be  let  alone. 

The  same  frivolous  creature  who  lay  sulking  on  a 
soft  because  the  honeymoon  was  dull,  wastes  tlie  pa¬ 
tience  and  skill  of  a  diplomatist  in  wheedling  her 
husband  out  of  his  seiu-on  on  the  moors.  Her  life  is 
full  of  diflieult  questions,  which  nothing  but  tact  and 
time  can  solve,  —  questions  like  the  great  question 
of  husbands’  friends,  or  the  greater  question  of  hus¬ 
bands’  dinners.  The  exact  proportion  in  which  his 
old  ac({uaintances  may  be  encouraged  to  relieve  him 
of  the  sense  of  boredom  at  homo  without  detaching 
him  absolutely  from  it,  the  precise  bounds  within 
which  his  taste  for  a  good  dinner  may  be  satisfied 
•  without  detriment  to  that  little  bill  at  the  milliner’s, 
—  these  are  the  problems  which  the  poetic  nature  is 
turning  over  as  she  bids  farewell  to  the  honeymoon. 
The  poor  iron  pot  has  no  particular  fear  now  of  the 
possible  consequences  of  a  collision  with  the  fine 
porcelain.  lie  finds  himself  floating  whichever  way 
he  is  guided  ;  wheedled,  managed,  the  husband  —  as 
women  tell  him  —  of  an  admirable  wife.  He  does 
his  weary  round  of  work,  pumping  up  the  means  for 
carrying  out  her  admirable  projects  of  social  exist¬ 
ence.  But  the  dreams,  the  romance,  the  poetry,  the 
sentiment,  —  “  where,”  as  the  song  runs,  “  where  is 
last  winter’s  snow  ?  ”  lie  thinks  sometimes  of  other 
things  that  turned  to  dust  with  the  ashes  of  that  last 
cigar.  Is  there  anything  more  poetic  than  woman  ? 
Is  there  anything  more  prosaic  than  man  ? 

HIGH-FLOWN  SENTIMENT. 

If  you  le.ave  Citydon  on  the  soutliwestern  side, 
and  pursue  the  road  which  passes  through  Uuffing- 
ton  beyond  that  village,  you  will  find  very  good 
travelling  whether  you  ride  or  drive.  In  the  former 
case  you  will  have  a  capital  broad  margin  of  turf 
on  either  side  to  canter  along;  in  the  latter,  you 
will  rejoice  that  you  are  not  a  prc-(Mac)  Adamite, 
and  wonder  perhaps  at  the  smooth,  even,  rutless, 
tidy  condition  of  the  highway,  along  which  coaches 
no  longer  roll.  An  occasional  e.xperience  of  the 
method  by  which  this  repair  is  maintained,  may 
raise  your  mind  to  gratitude  that  so  little  of  it  is 
necessary.  Tlie  authorities  of  the  diflerent  parishes 
employ  men  who  apparently  are  specially  trained 
to  split  flints  into  knives,  spear-heads,  and  arrow- 
tips,  far  sharjier  in  the  edges  than  those  works  of 
art  which  are  found  in  the  Drift ;  and  it  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  inferior  laborers  to  place  these  loosely,  with 
the  points  uppermost,  wherever  they  find  an  inden¬ 
tation.  Horses  .are  seldom  lamed,  however,  in  the 
daytime  by  this  ingenious  device,  for  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  distract  the  slight  attention  reijuired  for  the 
avoidance  of  the  snare,  unless  you  take  an  unusual 
interest  in  your  fellow-creatures’  turnips;  for  the 


country  is  so  flat  that  it  depresses  the  spirits  to  itg 
own  level,  and  so  highly  cultivated,  that  to  gaze  on 
it  is  like  re.ading  a  copy-book.  A  crooked  furrow  ij 
a  relief.  Patriotic  natives  boast,  indeed,  of  the 
beauty  of  their  sunsets  ;  but  even  the  copy-book  is 
brilliant  for  several  seconds,  if  converted  into  squib- 
cases. 

If  the  road  would  only  twist  about  a  bit,  it  would 
be  a  relief,  but  it  is  so  distressingly  straight !  Never 
mind ;  push  on  at  a  sharp  trot  for  a  couple  of  hourj, 
and  you  will  come  to  a  hill ;  not  a  steep  one,  truly, 
but  more  than  a  mile  long,  and  with  quite  enough 
rise  in  it  to  stop  a  runaway  horse.  Indeed,  you  will 
find  it  desirable  to  w.alk  your  animal  eight  hundred 
yards  from  the  top.  Natives  get  out  of  their  vehi¬ 
cles,  anil  w'alk  themselves,  panting.  They  think  it 
a  mountain. 

On  reaching  the  top,  a  new  country  cheers  the 
eyes,  —  a  land  of  woods  and  irregular  meadows, 
watered  by  a  meandering  stream.  ,  A  nobleman’s 
park  lies  on  the  left,  with  the  Elizabethan  mansion, 
a  lake,  and  swans  appearing  at  intervals  thronwh 
the  trees;  while  down  below,  in  a  veritable  valley, 
nestles  the  town  of  Crocus  Ordley.  Crocus  Ordley 
promises  well  from  a  distance.  A  church  with  so 
beautiful  a  spire  ought  to  belong  to  a  place  of  some 
importance ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  certain  com¬ 
fortable-looking  houses  in  the  suburbs,  surrounded 
by  extensive  grounds  with  gbuss-houses  glittering 
in  the  sun,  should  be  folks  with  money  to  spend, 
grapes  — perchance  pines  — to  eat,  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  ready  for  anything,  from  croquet  to  private 
theatricals. 

Alas  for  the  dcccitfiilness  of  appearances !  'The 
streets  of  Crocus  Ordley'  are  as  gloomy  as  stage 
thoroughfares  in  the  daytime;  the  most  exciting 
pleasures  indulged  in  by  the  inhabitants  are  penny 
readings  or  geological  lectures  in  the  school-room; 
the  shops  are  fly-blown ;  the  sign  of  the  principal 
inn  has  not  been  painted  in  this  generation ;  and 
the  rich  folks  who  indulge  in  pines  are  all  (Quakers. 
Altogether,  the  cheerful  reader  is  not  a<lvised  to 
go  near  the  place  in  the  flesh  unless  he  is  an  aris¬ 
tocrat,  and  receives  an  invitation  to  stay  with  Lord 
Ordley,  the  owner  of  that  park,  Elizabethan  man¬ 
sion,  &c.  mentioned  above.  That  would  be  a  very 
diflerent  matter,  for  they'  are  gay  at  the  Hall ;  and 
when  the  present  lord  came  of  a^e,  he  even 
attempted  to  infuse  a  little  life  into  the  town-folks. 
But  it  was  only  a  flash  in  the  pan,  —  the  ignition  of 
a  damp  squib. 

At  that  period,  Tincy  Reynolds  was  staying  with 
her  aunt  Sarah,  who  lived  in  a  bright-red  house, 
with  door-steps  and  brass  bell-handles  of  more 
than  Dutch  brilliancy,  in  the  centre  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  street  of  Crocus  Ordley.  Had  it  not  Imen  for 
the  presence  of  that  charming  girl,  I  should  not 
have  dared  take  the  cheerful  reader  to  such  a  drab- 
souled  place  even  in  imagination  ;  but  no  apology 
is  due  under  the  circumstances :  “  Eden  is  where 
Eve  is.” 

Miss  Sarah  Reynolds  lived  in  that  red-brick 
building,  in  that  dull  country  town,  because  her 
father,  the  lawyer,  had  resided  there  before  her. 
She  had  kept  house  for  him  for  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life ;  he  had  left  it  to  her  on  his  decease ; 
and  she  continued  to  keep  it.  It  was  a  great  deal 
too  large  for  her,  and  she  might  have  let  it  to 
advantage;  but  she  was  u.sed  to  it,  and  preferred 
remaining  there,  and  shutting  most  of  the  rooms 
up,  keeping  it  as  a  sort  of  ghost  preserve.  She 
was  a  good  old  Tory,  and  hated  change  like  a 
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cat.  That  she  had  lived  a  dozen  years  in  one 
place  was  quite  reason  enoujeh  for  her  that  she 
ought  to  live  there  a  dozen  more,  and  another 
dozen  after  that,  if  Death,  the  vulgar  democrat, 
would  let  her. 

Yet  she  was  rather  out  of  place  there;  a  lady, 
and  not  a  (Juakeress.  Quakeress,  forsooth!  She 
was  as  good  a  cliurehwoman  as  she  was  Tory  ;  and 
saved  the  clergyman  a  curate,  she  took  such  a 
quantity  of  parish-work  off  his  hand.s. 

A  little  before  noon,  one  bright  June  day,  this 
lady  and  her  niece  were  sitting  with  their  work 
under  a  shady  chestnut-tree  in  the  capital  garden 
which  lay  at  the  back  of  the  house.  It  is  tlie 
custom,  somehow,  to  as.soci.tte  feminine  severity 
with  a  tall  figure,  a  straight  backbone,  and  general 
spareness,  combined  with  prominent  features ;  while 
we  e.xpect  a  short  stout  little  woman  whose  face  is 
of  the  dolly  character,  to  be  ilebonnaire  and  easy. 

But  Miss  Sarah  Reynolds  was  sipiat  and  prim. 
Her  form  was  analogous  to  a  bolster  tied  in  the 
middle ;  but  she  managed  to  carry  it  with  an  air  of 
virgin  severity  ;  her  nose  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
cheeks  which  hid  it  in  profile,  j  et  a  front  view  showed 
it  in  con-itant  readiness  to  turn  up  at  human  we.ak- 
ness.  There  would  have  been  a  diflieulty  about 
getting  a  crown-piece  between  her  lips,  though  she 
lent  her  aid  to  the  experiment ;  and  she  kept  them 
compressed  as  firmly  as  though  she  were  in  momen¬ 
tary  expectation  of  some  one  trying  it  by  force.  In 
short,  she  was  like  a  loaf  of  bread,  both  crusty  and 
crummy.  Never  was  there  such  a  triumph  of  mind 
over  matter. 

Her  niece,  Tiney  Reynolds,  was  the  —  no,  su¬ 
perlatives  are  absurd  e.xcept  in  fiction ;  in  sober 
fact,  she  was  not  prettier  than  dozens  of  the  English 
girls  one  meets  with  in  every  place  in  England,  but 
she  was  as  pretty  as  most  of  them  ;  and  if  you  rerpiire 
more  than  that,  you  had  better  take  a  dose  of  opium, 
and  evolve  a  beauty  out  of  your  own  brain  :  I  do 
not  know  any  other  way  of  satisfying  you.  Her 
parents  and  sponsors  bad  been  so  ill  ailvis/>d  as  to 
nave  her  christened  Clementina,  and  as,  of  course, 
it  was  impossible  to  address  a  child  in  so  many  sylla¬ 
ble?,  had  been  puzzled  afterwards  what  to  call  her. 
Clem  was  too  much  like  clammy;  Tina  suggested 
the  mild  form  of  scarlet  fever ;  and  so  they  finally 
fixe<l  u[)on  Tiney,  which  sounded  rather  pretty  for 
some  years,  but  was  a  singularly  inappropriate  name 
for  a  v.-ell-developcd  young  lady  of  live  feet  eight. 

She  was  leaning  baek  in  a  low  chair,  listlessly  en¬ 
gaged  upon  a  piece  of  plain  work,  and  by  no  means 
looking  her  best ;  for  there  w.as  a  cloud  upon  her 
brow,  and  a  di.ssatisfaetion  about  her  pretty  mouth 
on  that  particular  morning,  and,  though  infatuated 
boys  may  sometimes  think  even  a  pout  becoming, 
mature  men,  especially  if  they  are  married,  know 
better. 

Aunt  Sarah  sat  bolt  upright  on  the  edge  of  a 
knotty  garden-seat,  working  solemnly  at  a  sackcloth 
pinafore,  and  glancing  every  now  and  then  over  her 
spectacles  at  the  silent  beauty,  three  yards  in  front 
of  her,  with  a  rather  puzzled  expression.  When  she 
had  paid  her  a  visit  before,  some  ten  or  twelve  years 

Erevioiisly,  and  had  not  a[)peared  to  be  enjoying 
erself,  she  had  taken  her  to  a  private  room  and 
administered  a  slapping.  But  that  was  out  of  the 
question  now ;  any  such  attempt  would  have  resulted 
in  combat,  and  any  one  would  have  laid  odds  on  the 
young  one.  But  Aunt  Sarah  could  not  leave  the 
girl  to  come  round  naturally ;  that  was  not  in  her 
politics. 


“  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  like  that  plain  work, 
Tiney,”  she  naggled. 

_  “  O  yes ;  it  does  as  well  as  any  other,”  replied  the 
niece. 

A  pause. 

“  Would  you  like  me  to  read  to  you  ?”  pursued 
the  hospitable  aunt,  charging  in  a  fresh  direction. 
“  I  have  got  a  beautiful  book  in  the  house,  —  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Chupattie.” 

“  If  you  like,”  replied  Tiney,  with  a  yawn.  “  One 
need  n’t  listen.” 

A  very  deep  carnation  spread  ovef  Aunt  Sarah’s 
face,  and  she  blew  now  and  then,  as  if  she  were 
letting  off'  steam.  It  was  a  good  ten  minutes  before 
she  spoke  again. 

“  Are  you  ill  ?  ” 

“  N-no.” 

“  Perhaps  you  have  got  a  headache,  and  would 
like  to  lie  down  ?  ” 

A  lady  who  is  cross  never  owns  that  she  is  free 
from  headache,  so  Tiney  only  remarked  :  “  It  is  so 
hot.  But  this  place  is  cooler  than  my  room.” 

Anotlier  period  of  silence. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Tiney  ?  Why 
are  you  so  disagreeable  ?  ” 

“  Am  I  ?  O,  I  suppose,  then,  that  it  is  my  na¬ 
ture.  But  you  cannot  e.xpect  prisoners  to  be  al¬ 
ways  laughing  and  rattling  their  chains.” 

“  Prisoners  !  Chains  !  ” 

“  People  who  are  transported  will  feel  low  at 
times.  Exiles  pine,  you  know.  If  you  whistle  the 
Itanz  (les  Vaches  to  a  Swiss  gold-digger  in  Austra¬ 
lia,  he  commits  suicide.  Is  not  that  tlie  story  ?  ” 

“  If  I  pierce  through  the  obscurity  of  your  words 
sufficiently  to  understand  your  meaning,  you  insin¬ 
uate  a  complaint  of  undue  restriction,”  said  Aunt 
Sarah.  “  This  surprises  amb  pains  me ;  for  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  your  visit  to  me  as  pleasant  as 
I  can.  This  is  the  third  day  from  your  arrival,  and 
hitherto  I  have  been  eminently  unsuccessful.” 

“  What  is  the  good  of  talking  like  that,  aunt  ? 
As  if  I  did  not  know'that  you  were  in  the  plot !  ” 

“  Plot !  Undutiful  girl,  I  know  of  no  plot.  Your 
papa  intimated  to  me  through  the  post  that  his  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  civil  engineer  would  necessitate  .an  imme¬ 
diate  voyage  to  Canada ;  and  requested  me  to 
receive  you  into  my  house  during  the  period  of  his 
unavoidable  absence.” 

“  And  watch  me,  and  spy  upon  me,  and  prevent 
iny  posting  letters,  which  you  can’t,  —  I  defy  you  ; 
or  receiving  letters,  which  you  can,  —  worse  luck.” 

“  Ill-regulated  girl,  it  is  not  decent  for  a  young 
lady  to  carry  on  a  clandestine  correspondence,.” 

“  And  why  am  I  to  be  buried  in  this  hole  ?  Why 
could  I  not  go  to  Fanny,  as  usual,  when  papa  is 
called  away  ?  I  might  hc.ve  stopped  comfortably  in 
London  with  her  till  she  went  to  Scarborough ;  and 
I  like  Scarborough.” 

“  Whatever  you  may  think,  it  is  rude  and  im¬ 
proper  to  call  my  residence  a  hole.  And  I  fear  that 
there  are  reasons  only  too  cogent  why  London  is  no 
fit  place  for  you  to  be  left;  in ;  while  your  papa 
knows  well  that  your  sister  Fanny  would  not  con¬ 
tradict  or  exercise  the  slightest  supervision  over 
you,  even  if  her  time  and  attention  were  not  so 
much  taken  up  with  her  young  famil)'.  Indeed,  it 
is  much  t(5  be  feared  that  she  would  connive  at  your 
disobedience.” 

“  And  so  he  came  to  you,  and  you  consented  at 
once  to  help  him  to  destroy  my  happiness,  and  make 
me  miserable  for  life !  And  then  you  expect  me  to 
thank  you,  and  make-believe  to  love  you  for  it !  ” 
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}  “  Not  so,”  said  Aunt  Sarah.  “  I  should  like  to 

I  see  you  more  obedient  and  filial ;  but  hypocrisy  is  a 
I  vice  which  is  ever  detestable  !  ” 

S  This  l.xst  sentence  of  her  aunt's  set  Tiney  think- 
I  ing.  Perhaps  a  little  hypocrisy'  might  pay.  Her 
j  powers  of  wheedling  were  considerable,  and  had 
I  been  almost  invariably  successful ;  for  though  her 
!  father  proved  stubborn'  on  this  present  occasion,  it 
j  was  almost  the  first  time  that  slie  had  failed  in 
■  moulding  him  to  her  will.  Aunt  Sarah  was  com¬ 
posed  of  stitr  clay,  but  she  might  perhaps  become 
plastic  with  scientific  kneading. 

“  Well,  aunt,”  she  said  presently,  “  I  am  very 
wrong  to  be  cross  with  you,  for  it  is  no  fault  of 
yours.  But  papa  is  so  very  cruel  and  unreasonable, 
j  and  I  am  so  very  unhappy !” 

I  “  Unhappiness  is  the  necessary  concomitant  of 
!  disobedience  to  parents,”  enunciated  Aunt  Sarah,  as 
i  if  she  were  setting  a  copy  in  U  to  the  National 
j  School. 

j  “Yes,  aunt  dear,”  replied  Tiney;  “I  know  we 
[  should  be  dutiful,  because  it  is  so  stated  in  the  Cate- 

!  chism ;  but  there  must  be  some  jioint  at  which  we 

!  may  stop,  and  think  of  our  own  interests.  1  am 

i  sure  that  you,  who  are  so  strong-minded  and  sensi- 

i  hie,  can  never  think  that  we  women  shouhl  be 

j  slaves  either  to  our  fathers  or  our  husbands.  Papa 

I  was  the  first  to  ask  him  to  the  house  and  encour.ige 

him ;  and  quarrelled  with  him,  fer  no  fault  of  hi.i, 
but  because  he  was  dirappointed  and  angry  with  his 
father.” 

“  Him  f  ”  observed  Aunt  Sarah,  with  a  look  in 
which  rutiled  modesty  was  blended  with  curiosity. 
And  her  niece  told  her  love-story. 

•  Miss  Tiney  was  not  deficient  in  love  for  her  father, 
neither  was  she  naturally  undutiful ;  but  having 
I  lost  her  mother  when  A'cry  young,  and  having  btam 
allowed  her  own  way  ever  since,  she  was  certainly 
somewhat  headstrong  and  impatient  of  control.  But 
j  doubtless  she  had  been  treated  in  a  way  which  would 
i  have  excited  a  far  milder  spirit  to  rebellion. 

I  Mr.  Reynolds  had  had  an  old  friend  in  the  s.'<me 
f  profession  as  himself,  nanjcd  Storer.  Mr.  Storer  iiad 

i  a  clever  son,  who  insiste<l  upon  going  into  the  ar)ny  ; 

!  his  father,  who  was  anxious  to  have  him  for  a  part- 

i  ner,  refused  to  buy  him  a  commission ;  Henry  Storer 

:  (the  younger)  went  in,  therefore,  to  the  c.xauiina- 

tion  for  direct  eommissioiis,  and  did  so  well  that  they 
nuide  him  an  engineer  alter  all,  only  a  military 
instead  of  a  civil  one. 

To  struggle  with  hills  and  rivers  was  in  the 
Storer  breed.  Mr.  Reynolds  took  a  fancy  to  the 
young  officer  of  engineers,  and  asked  him  to  hi.s 
house  whenever  they  were  both  in  town  ;  and  when 
Henry  Storer  extended  his  friendship  from  the  father 
to  the  daughter,  the  former  seemed  pleased,  and 
never  hesitated  to  leave  the  young  folks  together. 

There  had  not  been  any  positive  arrangement  for 
marriage  ;  but  matters  were  pretty  well  understood 
between  them  ;  that  is,  Heni-y  Storer  knew  that  if 
be  asked,  and  Tiney  said  No,  she  must  be  an  arrant 

I  coquette ;  and  Tiney  knew  that  if  Henry  did  not  ask, 
his  behavior  would  be  shameful. 

;  Matters  being  in  this  harmonious  condition,  the 
demon  attached  to  the  household  of  the  goddess  of 
Discord,  whose  particular  province  it  is  to  see  that 
the  course  of  true  love  should  not  run  smooth  (a 
gentleman,  by  the  by,  to  whom,  in  the  name  of  all 
!  story-tellers,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  we  beg  to 
tender  our  most  hearty  thanks),  threw  one  of  his  ap¬ 
ples  between  the  two  fathers,  and  they  accordingly 
quarrelled. 


A  slight  allusion  to  the  cause  of  quarrel  will  be 
sufficient.  It  was  alwnt  a  railway,  which  Mr.  Rey. 
nolds  had  been  the  first  to  suggest  to  a  well-known 
capitalist,  and  the  con.struction  of  which  was  intrust¬ 
ed  to  Mr.  Storer.  A  fooli.«!i  affai.-,  arising  out  of  a 
mifnnderstiinding,  which  might  have  been  explained 
in  five  minutes’  calm  conversation.  But,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  Jlr.  Reynolds  h.ad  a  very  e.xplosive  temper 
and  Mr.  Storer  was  proud  and  impatient,  and  they 
happened  to  meet  while  the  former  was  smarting 
under  the  first  sense  of  injury,  which  caused  him  to 
dem.and  an  explanation  in  a  tone  which  prevented 
the  other  from  giving  it,  though  it  had  been  fire 
minutes  before  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 

And  so  they  came  to  high  words,  and  were  very 
uncivil  engineers  to  cne  another;  and  when  Mr. 
Reynolds  came  home,  he  forba«le  his  daughter 
Tiney  ever  to  speak  to  Henry  Storer  again. 

“  Why  ”  s;»id  she. 

“  Because  I  would  sooner  see  vow  in  your  grave 
than  mart  led  to  the  ron  of  that  scoundrel,”  he  re¬ 
plied. 

Tiney  tried  coaxing;  for  the  first  time  without 
effect.  Then  she  pouted,  but  be  remained  firm. 
Lastly,  she  rcbtdlctf,  whic'i  was  injudicious,  as  it 
put  her  father  on  his  guard,  and  caused  him  to 
place  her  safely  with  Aunt  Sarah  before  starting 
for  Canada. 

Such  a  scpar-ition  would  h.xve  softened  an  ordi¬ 
nary'  father  and  daughter  who  were  fond  of  each 
other,  but  it  was  nothing  to  these,  —  they  were  used 
to  it.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  perpetually'  rushing  off  to 
bring  a  wood,  ."a  monnt.'’.i!i,  or  .a  river  into  subjec¬ 
tion  in  some  distant  (juarter  of  the  globe,  and  Tiney 
had  grov'n  to  regard  such  absences  much  as  the 
family'  of  a  railway-guanl  do  his  dally'  journeys  to 
and  from  some  far-off  English  town. 

The  above  is  the  subst.incc  of  what  Tiney  told  at 
much  greater  length ;  and  then  she  burst  out  cry- 
ing. 

“  If  yoar  version  of  this  unhappy  affair  be  co^ 
rect,”  saiil  Aunt  Sarah,  in  a  .soothing  tone,  wliich 
she  employ'ed  when  children  in  the  infant  scIkjoI 
fell  and  hart  themselves,  “  ail  will  come  right  in 
time.  Your  p.'ipa  hr^s  a  hasty  temper,  but  it  is  not 
in  his  nature  to  harbor  resentment  for  any  pro¬ 
tracted  period.” 

“But,  by  the  t’me  he  comes  b.ack.  Hen —  Cap¬ 
tain  Storer  may  have  gone  anywhere,  or  have 
married  .some  one  else !” 

“  My  dear  !  This  excess  of  feeling,  a'oout  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  is  not  related  to  you,  is  positively'  indel¬ 
icate.” 

“  I  can’t  help  it,  aunt  I  ’ll  never  marry  any  one 
else  !  ” 

“  Well ;  and  a  life  of  celibacy  is  the  happiest.” 

iMiss  Tiney  could  not  help  thinking,  “How  do 
you  know  ?  ’’  but  site  she  did  not  utter  any  such  rude 
and  impolitic  words.  She  w;w  not  naturally  of  a 
melancholy  tenijx'rament,  and  the  shower  of  tean 
had  cleared  her  atmosphere.  So  she  set  to  work  to 
see  how  much  cheerfulness  <rou]d  be  got  out  of’  her 
duenna.  It  was  something  like  extracting  sunbeamr 
from  a  cucumber,  but  happily  there  was  a  topic  in 
Ci-oeus  Orjley  just  then,  and  they'  discussed  that 
An  important  topic ;  this  was  Tue.sday,  and  on  the 
Thursday  Ijord  Ordley  graciously  intended  to  come 
of  .age. 

There  were  to  be  grand  doings  at  the  Hall  on 
the  occasion,  the  most  promising  entertainment 
being  a  balloon.  Not  a  fire-toy,  but  a  real  cloud- 
ship,  which  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  scientific  men 
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»n(l  8cienti6c  instruments  to  appalling  altitudes. 
Xhe  former  were  sometimes  smashed,  the  latter  in¬ 
variably. 

This  balloon  was  to  be  filled  in  the  morning,  and 
fastened  to  the  earth  by  a  rope,  so  that  all  who 
chose  might  make  partial  ascents,  like  cruel  boys 
having  rides  on  a  donkey  tethered  by  the  leg.  But 
in  the  evening  it  was  to  be  let  loose,  and  an  experi¬ 
enced  aeronaut  was  to  sail  off  in  it.  The  oldest  in¬ 
habitant  had  never  seen  a  balloon.  The  younger 
inhabitants  had  never  seen  Jliss  Sarah  Reynolds  in 
a  new  bonnet,  which  was  to  be  another  le.ature  in 
the  fete,  and  it  was  one  which  proved  a  far  more 
fniitful  subject  for  discussion  between  the  aunt  and 
niece  than  any  other.  Let  their  conversation  start 
from  what  point  it  liked,  it  always  came  back  to 
that. 

The  subject  came  home  that  afternoon,  and  not 
being  quite  perfect  yet,  was  sent  back  for  some 
trifling  alteration,  with  a  message  that  Sliss  Reynolds 
would  try  it  on  finally  at  the  shop  next  day.  So, 
after  their  early  dinner  on  Wednesday,  aunt  and 
niece  repaired  to  the  milliner’s  in  George  Street, 
when  the  latter  declared  that  the  bonnet  was  as 
De.ar  an  approach  to  a  work  of  art  as  you  could  get 
out  of  London,  and  the  former  gradually  ac¬ 
quiesced. 

“  1  only  fear  lest  it  should  be  too  youthful  for 
me,”  said  Aunt  Sarah,  as  they  v/alked  under  the  hot 
sun  up  the  hotter  pavement. 

“  Not  a  bit,  aunt,”  replied  Tiney  ;  “  because  you 
are  not  a  baby,  it  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be 

She  was  on  the  point  of  saying  “  a  guy,”  but  the 
word  was  arrested  on  her  lips  by  the  appiiarance  of 
a  young  man  dressed  in  a  straw  hat  and  brown  hol- 
land  coat,  who  stood  suddenly  before  them  in  the 
otherwise  deserted  street 

“  Allow  me,  madam,  to  present  you  with  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  amusements  to-morrow,”  said  he, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Aunt  Sarah,  accepting  It. 

“  And  may  I  ofi’er  one  to  you  ?  ” 

Tiney  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak  in  reply  ; 
but  she  bowed,  and  took  the  printed  paper,  once 
folded,  and  in  which  she  knew  right  well  there  would 
be  a  letter,  as,  of  course,  there  was.  ■  She  was  very 
silent,  and  slightly  absent  during  the  subsequent 
walk  home ;  and  when  they  got  there,  she  com¬ 
plained  of  headache  from  the  heat,  and  proposed 
•  lying  down  till  tea ;  and  she  certainly  locked  th^ 
tioor  of  her  room,  which  looked  like  napping ;  bni’ 
appearances  are  deceitful,  young  ladies  also. 

The  young  man  in  a  straw  hat  and  brown  holland 
coat  was  Henry  Storer,  and  the  note  ran  thus : 

‘  Come,  if  possible,  to  the  fete  in  Lord  Ordley’s  park, 
and  try  to  make  one  of  the  *  partial  balloon  ascents  ’ 
when  there  is  no  one  in  the  car  but  the  man  who  is 
in  charge  of  it  The  owner  of  the  balloon  is  my 
friend,  and  I  shall  be  that  man.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  I  should  speak  to  you  alone.” 

•There  was  neither  name  nor  initial  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  end,  —  nothing  to  compromise,  in  case  of 
accident,  and  yet  all  clear. 

Aunt  Sarah  was  astonished  at  hei*  niece’s  high 
spirits  that  evening  and  on  the  following  morning.  It 
seemed  surprising  to  her  that  a  girl  who  lived  a  good 
deal  in  London,  and  was  used  to  gayety,  should  be  so 
much  excited  by  the  prospect  of  a  country  merry¬ 
making. 

Lord  Ordley’s  twenty-first  birthday  dawned 
bright  and  clear,  and  though  clouds  gathered  over 


the  sun  at  midday,  they  remained  very  high,  and 
there  was  no  expectation  of  rain.  It  was  the  hottest 
day  of  a  hot  week,  in  spite  of  the  obscuration  of  the 
sun’s  rays.  The  competitors  who  entered  for  the 
sack-race,  the  twenty-two  who  played  in  the 
cricket-match,  those  who  chased  the  soapy-tailed 
pig,  and  the  sanguine  climbers  of  the  greasy  pole,  — 
all  perspired  profusely. 

Of  course,  the  balloon  was  the  great  point  of  at¬ 
traction,  a.s  it  swayed  slowly  about  in  the  breezeless 
air  like  a  gigantic  porpoise,  above  a  wondering 
crowd.  But  though  all  admired,  few  cared  to  go 
up  in  it  as  far  as  the  rope  permitted,  in  spite  of  the 
earnest  invitations  of  Captain  Storer,  who  acted  his 
part  most  conscientiously ;  so  that,  by  the  time  Miss 
Reynolds  and  Tiney  reached  the  spot,  the  adven¬ 
turous  spirits  of  Crocus  Ordley  and  its  neighborhood 
were  exhausted,  and  there  were  no  more  candidates 
for  an  eiscent.  Tiney  was  too  cunning  to  hint  at  an 
intention  which  would  assuredly  have  met  with  op¬ 
position,  but  waited  till  her  aunt  was  engaged  m 
earnest  discourse  with  the  vicar,  and  then  slipped 
quietly  away,  and  stepped  into  the  car,  with  the 
assistance  of  Henry  Storer,  who  was  awaiting  her. 

‘‘  Let  go !  ”  he  cried  to  the  men  who  held  it ;  and 
tlicy  rose  slowly  to  the  epetent  of  their  tether. 

The  engineer  wasted  no  time  in  making  approach¬ 
es  in  form.  “  Dearest  Tiney,”  said  he,  directly  they 
were  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  “  will  you  marry 
me  ?  ” 

The  young  lady  sibiLated  modestly. 

“  At  once  ?  ” 

“  O  no ;  that  is  impossible.” 

“  Why  not !  You  are  of  age  next  week,  and  nq 
one  can  prevent  it.” 

“  Without  papa’s  consent  ?  O,  that  can  never 
be.” 

“Listen  to  me,  Tiney,  love.  I  have  persuaded 
my  father  to  write  to  Mr.  Reynolds  a  full  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  circumstances  of  the  affair  which  ofi'ended 
him.  The  construction  of  that  wretched  railway 
was  offered  to  my  father  by  mistake,  and  he  at  once 
asked  whether  Sir.  Reynolds  had  been  consulted, 
and  declined  giving  a  reply  until  that  had  been 
done.  The  directors  will  confirm  thb,  and  all  will 
be  right.” 

“  Then  why  not  wait  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  am  under  oi'ders  for  New  Zealand, 
where  I  may  be  kept  for  years,  and  must  sail  before 
we  should  have  time  to  communicate  with  your 
father  and  receive  his  reply.  O  Tiney,  will  you  not 
go  with  me  as  iny  wife  'i  ” 

“  My  aunt  would  never  consent,  and  would  make 
such  a  fuss !  —  O  dear,  what  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,  dearest !  it  is  only  the  wind  which  has 
suddenly  got  up,  and  is  blowing  the  balloon  about  a 
little.  Never  mind  your  aunt ;  we  will  go  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  be  married  in  your  own  church.  For¬ 
tunately,  my  lodgings  are  in  the  same  parish,  and 
there  need  be  no  delay  to  establish  residence. 
You  can  stay  with  your  sister  Fanny  till  the  day 
you  are  twenty-one,  —  ne.xt  Tuesday,  is  it  not  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  But,  O  dear,  how  the  balloon  does  jerk 
at  the  rope !  ” 

“  Never  fear,  love !  I  will  call  to  the  men  to  pull 
ns  down  in  one  moment.  But  just  say  what  day 
you  will  leave  this,  and  I  will  have  a  carriage  and 
post-horses  ”  —  , 

He  was  arrested  by  a  loud  snap,  and  a  cry  of 
dism.ay  and  terror  from  the  crowd  below.  The  rope 
had  broken  I 

Tiney,  peeping  down  in  terror  from  the  car,  saw 
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a  white  mass  of  upturned  faces,  amongst  which  she 
distinguished  that  of  her  aunt,  who  had  also  raised 
her  hands,  and  who  looked  so  dreadfully  shocked, 
that  even  the  peril  of  her  strange  situation  could 
not  prevent  a  slight  sense  of  the  ludicrous  tingeing 
the  fears  of  her  undutiful  niece. 

Indeed,  the  idea  of  a  fellow-female  sailing  ofl 
into  space  alone  with  a  strange  man  drowned  all 
consideration  of  mere  danger  to  life  and  limb  in 
the  breast  of  Aunt  Sarah.  Had  she  known  that 
the  man  was  not  strange,  but  an  aflianced  lover, 
and  an  officer  to  boot,  she  would  probably  have 
become  petriBed.  It  was  but  a  momentary  glance 
that  Tiney  had  of  the  crowd  below,  for  the  balloon 
shot  up  like  an  arrow,  while  the  rising  breeze 
carried  it  at  the  same  time  in  a  westerly  direction. 
She  turned  giddy,  and  threw  herself  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  car. 

Storer  exerted  himself  to  soothe  her  fears,  and 
after  a  time  he  partially  succeeded.  She  was 
naturally  a  courageous  girl,  and  his  protection  was 
very  reassuring :  she  thought  him  such  a  wonderful 
fellow.  “  At  least,”  said  she,  when  she  had  grown 
calmer,  “  we  shall  die  together !  ” 

“  Die  !  What  nonsense  !  ”  cried  he.  “  This  looks 
like  a  wonderful  piece  of  good-luck.  See !  the 
breeze  is  blowing  us  towards  London.  Is  not  that 
like  fatality  ?  ” 

“  But  how  are  we  ever  to  come  down  ?  ” 

“  O,  balloons  always  come  down.  You  don’t 
throw  out  ballast,  and  you  open  the  valves,  and 
there  you  are.” 

“  Have  you  opened  the  valves  ?  ” 

“  Not  yet ;  it  is  not  time.” 

He  did  not  tell  her  that  he  had  not  yet  found 
out  how  to  do  it.  And  then  they  positively  spooned 
a  little.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  the  future  Mrs. 
Jonah  had  been  swallowed  with  the  prophet,  they 
would  have  been  sentimental  even  in  that  situation. 
But  external  influences  soon  stopped  the  Henry- 
Tiney  billing;  the  balloon  did  absurd  things;  it 
rocked  and  rolled  like  a  ship  at  sea ;  and  then  it 
spun  like  a  top,  so  that  nausea  supervened. 

At  sunset,  a  thunder-storm,  which  had  been  brew¬ 
ing  all  the  afternoon,  burst  around  them.  It  was 
very  grand,  but  they  got  soaked;  and  dread  lest 
the  object  of  bis  affections  should  catch  cold,  set 
Henry  to  work  at  trying  to  open  the  valves  in  real 
earnest.  He  had  shirked  it  before,  with  a  natural 
repugnance  to  risking  anything  at  such  a  height 
above  the  ground.  It  is  alarming  enough  to  pull 
a  string  when  you  know  that  nothing  but  a  douche 
of  water  will  come  of  it :  to  perform  the  operation 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  what  will  happen,  and  in 
a  balloon,  must  be  most  trying. 

However,  Henry  Storer  found  the  strings,  and 
pulled  them,  with  no  worse  result  than  an  increased 
tendency  to  sink,  for  they  had  been  gradually 
coming  down  for  some  time.  And  so,  to  cut  the 
story  ^lort,  about  ten  o’clock  r.M.  the  balloon  sank 
down  close  to  the  ground,  where  it  acted  in  a  most 
tantalizing  way,  seemingly  unable  to  in.akc  up  its 
mind  whether  to  stop  on  earth  or  take  another  turn 
in  the  clouds.  Fortunately,  the  wind  had  moder¬ 
ated  again,  but  still  they  went  tearing  over  the 
fields,  and  through  trees  and  hedges,  at  a  most 
unpleasant,  and  indeed  dangerous  pace ;  Storer 
fishing  all  thij  time  with  a  grapnel.  He  tore  the 
thatch  off  a  rick  or  two;  pulled  down  a  stack  of 
chimneys;  hooked  a  bull  (who  ro.ared  rather,  but 
got  away)  ;  and  then  at  last  the  apparatus  got  a  firm 
hold  of  the  framework  of  a  conservatory  in  a 
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gentleman’s  garden,  and  the  balloon  was  dashed 
with  some  violence  to  the  ground,  tumbling  out  the 
occupants  of  the  car  in  a  very  summary  way. 

“  Are  you  hurt,  dearest  ?  ” 

“  No.  Are  you  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  bit.  AV'hat  a  to-do  the  balloon  is  making 
with  the  glass  !  We  had  better  get  out  of  this,  or 
perhaps  they  will  make  us  pay.” 

So  they  stole  quietly  out  of  the  garden,  leaving 
the  balloon  to  manage  for  itself,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  found  a  village,  where  they  got  a  fly  which 
took  them  to  a  railway  station  ;  and  an  up-train  ar¬ 
riving  at  a  most  fortunate  time,  Tiney  slept  that 
night  at  her  sister  Fanny’s  house  at  Bayswater. 
She  wrote  to  her  aunt  Sarah  ne.xt  day,  to  assure  her 
of  her  safety  ;  she  was  shaken,  she  said,  but  hoped 
to  be  quite  well  and  able  to  travel  in  a  day  or  two. 
And  so  she  was,  and  proved  it  by  journeying  into 
the  state  of  ilatrimony. 

A  couple  of  months  later,  a  letter  arrived  from 
Mr.  Reynolds,  removing  the  interdict  from  Henry 
Storer,  and  explaining  that  he  himself  had  been 
hasty  and  in  the  wrong.  It  was  sent  after  Tiney, 
who  was  well  on  her  way  to  New  Zealand  by  that 
time. 

“  Really,  papa,  dear,”  said  l^Irs.  Storer  in  her 
reply,  “it  may  have  seemed  very  bad  of  me  to  fore- 
sfcill  your  consent,  though  I  did  know  it  would  come 
some  time.  But,  you  see,  the  adventure  took  me  so 
by  surprise :  how  could  one  expect  to  be  Jlown  away 
with  ?  ” 
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All  over  the  kingdom  men  are  beginning  to  be¬ 
think  themselves  into  which  of  the  two  great  politi¬ 
cal  camps  they  shall  betake  themselves  for  the 
autumn  season.  Everybody  who  values  his  peace  is 
under  an  increasing  pressure  to  enrol  himself  iii  one 
army  or  the  other ;  so  long  as  he  remains  avowedly 
neutral,  he  is  a  prey  to  the  solicitations,  remonstrances, 
argumentations,  and  even  the  invective  of  both  par¬ 
ties.  AV’hen  political  feeling  runs  high,  the  cautious 
man,  who  would  fain  avoid  committing  himself.  Las 
an  amazingly  bad  time  of  it.  To  find  the  arguments 
of  neither  party'  good  enough  for  you  is  to  incur  all 
the  odium  which  belongs  to  a  character  for  over¬ 
weening  pereonal  conceit,  and  to  be  thought  to  p.ass 
one’s  self  off  without  reason  as  better  than  one’s 
neighbors.  If  even  the  man  whom  his  nature  pre¬ 
disposes  to  neutrality  and  waiting  is  thus  coerced  by 
the  passion  of  the  hour,  we  may  be  sure  th.at  his  op¬ 
posites  in  temper,  with  whom  partisanship  is  an  in¬ 
stinct  and  a  necessity,  are  carrying  their  zeal  with 
impetuous  ardor  to  the  support  either  of  the  Minister 
or  his  rival.  The  moment,  therefore,  is  one  of 
extraordinary  interest  to  persons  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  study  the  growth  of  opinion  in  a  soci¬ 
ety,  and  to  seek  the  circumstances  which  determine 
the  course  of  public  sentiment  in  one  direction  rather 
than  in  another.  There  is  now  a  wonderfully  good 
opportunity  of  watching  the  conditions  under  which 
a  decisive  opinion  about  anything  is  formed  in  the 
minds  of  large  bodies  of  men  and  women.  We  have 
really  some  df  the  advantages  of  the  method  of  ex¬ 
periment,  added  to  the  advantages  of  the  method  of 
observation.  The  circumstances  are  infinitely  va¬ 
ried  for  us  and  lie  to  our  hand ;  we  have  only  to 
observe  for  ourselves.  The  results  ought  to  be  full 
of  instruction  to  those  who  have  trained  themselves 
to  contemplate  and  classify  the  various  movements 
of  thought  and  sentiment  which  constitute  the  histo¬ 
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ry  of  the  develonment  of  the  human  intelligence. 
Xhey  will  probably  not  reveal  any  new  law,  but 
they  will  at  any  rate  help  to  confirm  or  to  modify 
such  generalizations  as  a  man  may  have  gathered 
from  the  facts  of  recorded  history.  At  any  rate,  the 
least  they  can  do  will  be  to  destroy*  the  hold  of  some 
strange  fallacies  which  underlie  iissumptions  that  one 
may  meet  with  largely  in  every-day  practice. 

There  is  an  extremely  general  persuasion,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  everything  goes  by  reiison,  demonstra¬ 
tion,  proof,  argument  which  appeals  to  the  intellect, 
and  which  the  intellect  accepts  and  appreciates. 
Convince  a  man’s  understanding,  and  his  conversion 
must  be  the  inevitable  eonscfjuence.  Give  him  all 
the  arguments  for  your  own  side,  and  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  other ;  show  him  how  indisputably  the 
balance  is  in  your  favor,  and  be  must  yield  to  this 
inevitable  logical  pressure. 

In  the  present  struggle,  for  instance,  the  main 
process  would  thus  consist  in  pointing  out,  first,  all 
the  desirable  ends  which  arc  gained  by  a  Protestant 
Establishment  in  Ireland,  and  next,  all  the  draw¬ 
backs,  and  then  striking  a  balance  between  the  two 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  your  own 
conviction.  If  such  a  process  be  performed  e.xhaus- 
tively  anil  efficiently,  with  the  force  as  of  a  geomet¬ 
ric  demonstration,  the  elector  has  no  more  choice 
about  giving  you  bis  vote  and  interest  than  he  has 
about  believing  that  two  and  two  make  four.  The 
simplicity  of  tliis  conception  of  the  method  in  which 
the  changes  essential  to  progress  are  made  is  extreme¬ 
ly  attractive.  Hut,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  men  take 
this  side  rather  than  that  because,  after  due  and  dis¬ 
passionate  examination,  they  are  driven  to  conclude 
that  the  scale  inclines  on  the  one  hand  rather  than 
on  the  other  ?  “  Reason,”  as  Mademoiselle  de 

Meulan  said,  “is  for  reasonable  people.”  Of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  electors  who .  will  hold  and 
pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  Irish  Church,  whether 
tor  it  or  .against  it,  how  many’  will  either  have  gone 
through  this  excellent  and  creditable  pi-ocess  on  their 
own  account,  or  have  followed  it  when  performed  for 
them  by  other  people  ?  About  as  many,  probably, 
as  have  acquired  their  belief  in  the  movement  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun  by  anjntelligent  scrutiny  of  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  that  explanation  of  the  facts 
as  corap.ared  with  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
theory  that  the  sun  follows  the  motion  of  the  earth  ; 
or  .as  many  as  could  tell  you  why  they  believe  in  the 
fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Piiilosophers 
insist  on  a  preponderance  of  argument,  established 
after  large  and  complete  comparison  of  both  sides. 
Plain  people  are  mostly  content  with  a  single  argu¬ 
ment,  or  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  extraordinarily 
exacting  intelligences,  a  couple.  Exceed  two  argu¬ 
ments  in  your  demands,  and  you  really  rank  among 
finished  reasoners.  Thus  one  immense  batch  of 
persons  will  vote  for  the  Irish  Church  because  they 
dread  throwing  a  sop  to  the  Pope,  and  for  no  other 
reason ;  another,  because,  without  any’  uneasine.ss 
about  the  Pope,  they  are  persuaded  that  to  dises¬ 
tablish  one  branch  of  the  Church  is  to  disestablish 
the  other ;  a  third,  because  they  are  enamoured  of 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  courage ;  a  fourth,  because  they  cannot 
bear  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Bright ;  a  fifth,  because 
they  are  alarmed  for  the  fundamental  institution  of 
property,  .against  which  they  conceive  religious  dis¬ 
establishment  and  disendowment  to  be  an  opening 
attack.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  men  of  the  rival 
color  espouse  their  cause  because  they  believe  that 
religious  equality  will  tend  to  conciliate  the  Irish 
people ;  or,  perhaps  indifferent  to  this,  because  they  | 


hate  all  establishments ;  or  because  they  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  statesmanship  rather  than 
in  Mr.  Disraeli’s,  —  and  so  on  all  through  the  list  of 
considerations  on  this  side. 

It  is  only’  the  minority  in  either  camp  who  arm 
themselves  with  arguments  at  all ;  the  majority,  like 
the  rank  and  file  of  an  army’,  will  vote  for  or  against 
the  measure  because  such  is  the  party  order.  They 
trouble  themselves  no  more  about  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  things  than  soldiers  do  about  the  justice 
of  the  cause  which  their  leaders  happen  to  think  it 
necessary  to  defend  or  to  overthrow.  It  is  so  in  ail 
matters.  Why  should  I  assert  that  the  sun  does 
not  go  round  the  earth?  Because  Dr.  W  he  well, 
or  Joyce’s  Scientific  Dialogues,  or  some  other  au¬ 
thority  which  I  accepted  in  the  days  of  youth,  told 
me  so.  Even  the  most  sceptical  sort  of  people  take 
fully  half  of  their  least-doubted  beliefs  on  trust,  of 
some  sort  or  other.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  “  swinish  multitude,”  as  a  wise  man  in  the  last 
century  got  into  trouble  for  calling  the  sovereign 
people,  take  most  of  their  views  on  trust,  and  follow 
one  course  rather  than  another  in  political  or  social 
or  religious  questions  because  some  one  else  takes 
this  course  in  whom  they  have  been  accustomed, 
perhaps  for  wholly  extraneous  reasons,  to  place  en¬ 
tire  confidence.  But  of  those  who  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  a  reasoned  conviction,  who  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  in  argument  and  proof,  —  if  they  only  knew 
what  argument  and  proof  mean,  —  who  venture  on 
occasion  down  into  the  thorny  field  of  controversy’, 
how  many  know  all  the  arguments  on  their  own  side, 
as  well  as  all  those  on  the  other,  and  how  many  only 
know  a  single  consideration  on  their  own  side,  and 
nothing  else  under  the  face  of  the  wide  heavens  be¬ 
yond  that  ?  It  is  almost  confounding  to  reflect, 
first,  that  in  politics  there  is  scarcely  ever  a  question 
which  can  be  settled  on  a  single  issue,  and,  secondly’, 
that  by  the  mass  of  people  scarcely  any’  question  is 
ever  settled  on  any  other  than  a  single  issue.  The 
complaint  with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is  gov¬ 
erned  is  transformed  into  wonder  that  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  world  should,  on  the  whole,  be  so  de¬ 
cently  endurable  as  they  are.  Men  who  can  see 
round  questions,  with  all  their  difficulties,  their  com¬ 
plexities,  and  their  many-facedness,  are  overawed  or 
horror-stricken  at  the  rapidity  and  finality  with 
which  a  man  who  knows  none  of  these  things  will 
still  rush  to  a  positive  opinion,  and  then  hold  it 
against  all  comers.  Take,  for  example,  any  great 
transaction  of  recent  times,  —  the  creation  of  the 
French  Empire,  the  civil  war  in  America,  the  Re¬ 
form  Act  of  last  year.  On  each  of  these  subjects 
there  are  a  thousand  relevant  things  to  be  said  which 
a  man  ought  to  have  weighed  before  he  should  un¬ 
dertake  the  authoritative  enunciation  of  his  final 
estimate  of  what  took  place,  and  before,  in  the  ey’e 
of  a  strictly  logical  and  mentally  methodical  judge, 
he  could  have  acquired  a  right  to  a  decisive  opinion 
at  all  worthy’  of  the  name.  Yet  we  hear  every  day 
thoroughly  confident  judgments  on  the  French  Em¬ 
pire  and  the  American  Republic  and  English  de- 
mccracy,  from  the  lips  or  pens  of  men  who  never  in 
all  their  lives  saw  more  than  one  simple  issue  in  any- 
controversy  that  attracted  their  attention.  It  is 
essential  to  their  peace  of  mind  that  they  should 
form  an  instant  and  settled  conclusion,  never  after¬ 
wards  to  be  shaken  or  disturbed  or  doubted  ;  they 
cannot  bear  the  laborious  suspense  of  judgment  in 
which  men  of  another  sort  hunt  out  right  opinion, 
and  without  which  right  opinion  is  not  wont  to 
reveal  itself. 
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AVe  have  already  seen  some  of  the  indirect  paths 
by  which  people  suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  to 
espouse  one  set  of  opinions  rather  than  some  other 
set.  They  are  content,  for  example,  to  believe  a 
certain  view  to  be  right  because  somebody  else 
whom  they  usually  side  with  holds  such  a  view; 
they  suppose  him  or  her  to  have  gone  through  all 
needful  processes  of  inquiry  and  examination,  and 
accept  the  report  as  completely  as  if  they  had  them¬ 
selves  gone  through  the  evidence.  The  most  per¬ 
fectly  trained,  curious,  .and  independent  mind  is 
obliged  to  do  the  same  thing  in  many  cases,  perhaps 
in  most,  at  one  point  or  another.  A  more  danger¬ 
ously  indirect  principle  of  taking  sides  is  to  trust 
blindly  to  feeling,  in  matters  that  ought  in  fact  and 
propriety  to  go  by  close  reason.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  arch  enemy  of  truth  and  right.  If  pure  ivason 
ruled  human  affairs,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  would 
be  to  prove  the  advantages  of  a  line  of  conduct 
clearly,  and  its  immediate  acceptance  would  instant¬ 
ly  follow.  We  should  all  incontinently  take  the 
same  side,  —  the  side  of  demonstration.  But  feeling 
twists,  turns,  and  predisposes  one  in  all  manner  of 
ways ;  and  the  seed  of  argument  is  not  often  cast 
into  a  virgin  soil.  Feeling  traces  out  mental  grooves 
for  us,  and  if  the  reasonable  proofs  and  considera¬ 
tions  do  not  happen  to  run  in  them,  then  they  are 
not  allowed  to  reach  us  at  all.  This  is  the  reason 
why  most  controversy  is  merely  labor  wasted.  It  is 
not  that  men  are  blockhe.ads,  that  they  do  not 
know  an  argument  when  they  see  it,  that  they  do 
not  make  it  their  fundamental  canon  to  accept  that 
view  for  which  there  is  most  rationally  to  be  said. 
Bias  accounts  for  all ;  it  prevents  them  alike  from 
seeing  the  gist  of  any  one  argument,  and  from  sum¬ 
ming  up  two  sets  of  arguments  and  striking  a  bal¬ 
ance.  Such  men  insist  on  following  their  sentiment 
at  all  hazards,  and  in  the  consciousness  that  this  sen¬ 
timent  glows  inviolate  within  them  they  find  ample 
solace  for  what  to  other  men  would  be  the  insulier- 
able  humiliation  of  knowing  that  their  position  is  on 
rational  grounds  indefensible.  One,  for  instance, 
whose  soul  is  all  aflame  with  radiant  enthusiasm  for 
“  the  throne,  the  altar,  and  the  cottage,”  to  borrow 
an  election  cry  of  the  hour,  is  really  indifferent  to 
Irish  statistics,  and  cool  balancing  of  pros  and  cons; 
though  an  angel  from  heaven  were  to  descend,  our 
friend  would  pay  him  no  heed,  or,  if  he  did,  would 
at  least  owe  lam  no  thanks  for  the  destruction  of  his 
familiar  and  loved  edifice  of  feeling.  On  the  other 
side,  too,  there  are  sentimentalists,  with  their  minds 
distended  by  phrases  of  justice,  liberty,  and  one 
knows  not  what  besides. 

Though  one  were  to  rise  from  the  dead  and  prove 
to  them  th.at  liberty  or  justice  was  not  in  question 
here,  yet  would  they  not  be  moved.  Still,  these 
people  who  go  by  their  senllmcnt  and  not  by  clear 
reason,  if  they  are  horribly  tiresome  when  you  want 
movement,  are  great  helpers  when  you  happen  to 
want  stability.  They,  keep  the  world  together,  if 
they  are  the  means  of  keeping  many  an  abuse  in  it 
long  after  its  time.  And,  after  all,  one  tells  the 
men  of  feeling  on  one’s  own  side  off  against  those  in 
the  enemy’s  camp,  and  thus  in  the  long  run  the 
right  side  does  win  with  its  superiority  of  argument, 
though  the  ways  in  which  that  superiority  is  borne 
into  the  minds  of  men  may  be  various  and  indirect 
enough.  Even  then  there,  is  a  wondrous  disparity 
between  the  supremacy  which  men  concede  to  logic 
on  their  lips  and  the  puny  sway  it  exercises  in  their 
understandings.  And  if  we  may  wish  that  there 
were  more  reality  in  its  sovereignty,  let  us  never¬ 


theless  echo  George  Eliot’s  wise  exclam.ation,  how 
many  sins  and  cruelties  bad  logic  has  saved  the 
world.  It  helps  to  keep  many  an  obsolete  .abuse 
and  injustice  above  ground,  but  reflect  how  many 
hideous  and  dreadful  persecutions  it  has  stayed. 


THE  LAW  OF  NATURE. 

'Tii.^t  the  idea  of  the  “  noble  savage  ”  is  not  yet 
extinct  can  hardly  be  denied.  There  are  nitmbcn 
of  people,  especially  among  the  working-classc.s,  who 
have  a  dim  notion  of  an  ideal  past,  in  which  no  par¬ 
son  demanded  his  Easter  offering,  no  master  locked 
out  Trades  Unionists,  and  “  no  Earl  Dudley  looked 
down  with  scorn  on  hard-worked  miners  and  pud- 
dlers  from  whom  he  derived  h'ls  wealth.”  The 
blissful  avwn  preeteritum,  the  age  of  gold,  the  good 
old  times,  and  similar  expressions,  are  just  so  many 
synonymous  phrases  for  that  state  of  nature,  that  age 
of  universal  freedom  ami  eciuality,  which  still  is  the 
aspiration  of  many  a  Republican,  and  the  foundation 
of  many  a  telling  hit  or  well-received  argument 
That  it  is  so  can  hardly  be  wondered  at.  No  one 
who  knows  the  state  of  legal  education  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  who  is  aware  how  little  influence  the  studies  of 
the  German  Schools  of  Jurisprudence  have  yet  had 
upon  English  thouglit,  will  feel  much  surprise.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  labors  of  NIontesquien  and  Savigny, 
Austin  and  Maine,  every  student  still  learns,  as  lus 
first  lesson  in  law,  that  in  the  olden  times,  “  who¬ 
ever  wa.s  in  the  occupation  of  any  determined  spot 
of  ground,  —  for  rest,  for  shade,  or  the  like,  —  ae- 
(juired  for  the  time  a  kind  of  ownership,  from  which 
it  would  have  been  unjust  and  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nature  to  have  driven  him  by  force,”  and  so 
forth.  The  crude  and  obsolete  speculations  of  the 
commentafor  of  the  last  century  are  still  taught  as 
the  undeniable  conclusions  of  legal  and  historical 
science. 

A  doctrine  like  that  of  Rousseau’s  Law  of  Nature, 
so  flattering  to  men  smarting  under  real  or  fancied 
wrongs,  so  on  the  first  blush  probable,  so  seem- 
ingly  fair  and  ecpiitable,  is  not  likely,  even  in 
1868,  to  want  either  those  who  will  maintain  it 
openly,  or  those  who  are  willing  covertly  to  assume 
it.  And  yet  of  all  a  priori  hypotheses  —  for  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  theory  —  that  have  ever  been 
advanced,  none  has  bad^o  little  found, ation  in  those 
records  by  which  it  mr.st  stand  or  fall.  Probably, 
no  doctrine  ever  gained  as  wide  an  acceptance  on 
as  narrow  a  footing  ;  and,  attractive  as  it  is,  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  infected  political  creeds  and 
governments  is  surprising,  when  regard  is  paid  to  the 
me.agreness  of  the  evidence  for  its  historical  founda¬ 
tion.  Whether  wo  examine  the  uncivilized  Pa.<t,  or 
the  savage  Pre.«ent,  our  conclusions  will  be  the  same. 
The  more  nearly  do  wc  approach  the  primitive  state 
of  man,  the  farther  do  we  seem  from  that  state  of 
bliss  from  which  Jack  Cade  and  Hr.  Beales  consid¬ 
er  we  have  degenerated.  A  few  sentences  will 
show  what  we  mean. 

When,  in  the  age  of  Homer,  we  begin  to  emerge 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  archmology  leaves  ns  as 
to  the  social  life  of  ancient  man,  and  enter  tie 
light  of  a  dawning  literature,  the  very  first  thing 
that  strikes  us  is  the  extreme  complexity  of  private 
relations,  and  the  alino.st  entire  .absence  of  a  regular 
law.  The  political  philosopher,  traineil  in  that 
i  school  which  flourishes  about  ibe  Rights  of  Alan,  c.x- 
pects  to  find  some  realization  of  that  simplicity  and 
equality  for  which  he  sighs.  lie  finds,  instead,  a 
I  harsh  despotism,  entire  absence  of  individual  free¬ 
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dom,  the  heaviest  fetters  on  all  buyint;  and  selling. 
Equality  there  is,  but  it  is  an  equality  of  degradation 
anil  submission  to  one  supreme  ruler.  Everything 
ise.xactly  the  opposite  of  v.-hat  his  a  prion  theories 
led  him  to  antieipaUf.  lie  finds  that,  however  de¬ 
sirable  his  ideal  may  be,  iu  has  never  e.visted  !ii  the 
past  of  any'  nation.  We  may  sketch  shortly  what 
will  be  the  result  of  his  investigation. 

la  the  earliest  days,  as  amon^jst  the  savages  of  to¬ 
day,  a  people  consisted  of  a  single  fi’mily.  Thu 
head  of  this  fimily  is  a  despot ;  no  one  else  is  of  any 
account.  Every  one  is  eipially  under  the  power  of 
the  patriarch,  —  his  wives,  his  children,  his  grand¬ 
children,  his  slaves,  all  arc  socially  equal  and  alike 
subject.  T!iO  projierty  is  held  in  common ;  as  all 
alike  contribute,  all  alike  share.  But  the  father  has 
full  control  over  it  during  his  life,  and,  though  his 
sotLs  be  married, End  have  accumulated  large  wealth, 
and  have  many  children,  all  alike  belong  to  the 
father,  who  can  sell  either  the  cattle,  the  children, 
or  the  slaves.  The  p.itrlaroh  has  lull  power  of  life 
and  death.  No  bargaining  is  \alid  without  he 
conducts  and  sanctions  it.  And  the  mode  of  sale  is 
as  comple.\  .as  the  family  relations.  In  those  days, 
the  grand  thing  was,  not  the  security'  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  but  the  notoriety'  of  the  purchase.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  early'  Homan  law,  no  sale  was  valid  un¬ 
less  the  father  formally  handed  the  thing  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  in  the  presence  of  a  balance-holder  and  five 
^  witnesses,  received  the  ecjuivalent  in  duo  form,  and 
i  went  through  a  host  of  symbolical  forms  and  meas- 
'  ured  phrases.  As  some  e.xplanatiou  of  all  this,  we 
must  remember  the  rarity  of  sales,  which,  when  they 
did  occur,  were  chiefly  of  land ;  and  also  that  the 
I  transaction  was  not  one  between  two  individuals, 

I  but  bet\7een  two  families:  between,  in  llict,  two 
little  kingdoms.  As  society  advanced,  articles  of 
commerce,  jiroduced  bat  to  l>e  sold,  were  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  all  this  form.  And  so  the  patriarch,  as 
the  representative  of  the  family,  was  all  in  all  till  he 
died.  Then  came  a  change.  The  property'  was 
equally  divided  amongst  all  the  sons.  Each  son 
came  at  once  into  possession  of  a  share  of  the  lands, 
and  the  slaves,  .and  the  cattle,  and  occupied  a  simi¬ 
lar  position  to  that  of  his  father  as  a  patriarch. 

In  the  early  times  the  properly  was  still  con¬ 
tinued  together,  and  a  division  of  the  fruits  made 
from  time  to  time,  but,  when  this  was  found  incon¬ 
venient,  joint  ownership  was  restricted  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  families  to  a  single  one.  The  daughters  got 
nothing.  'Women  never  could  pos.scss  anything. 
They  were  in  the  absolute  power  of  tUeir  father  or 
his  eldest  son  till  they  married,  and  then  they  were 
as  absolutely  in  the  power  of  their  husbands.  So 
that  the  social  life  of  early  days, — and  it  is  the 
same  among  the  savages  of  to-day,  —  there  w.as  no 
liberty,  but  absolute  despotism ;  no  free  trade,  but 
a  cumbrous  form  of  sale,  of  no  avail  unless  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  father,  and  which,  if  the  slightest 
little  matter  were  omitted,  was  of  no  effect  at  all. 
There  was  no  will-making ;  the  law,  or  rather  cus¬ 
tom,  unswervingly  dictated  the  course  of  descent; 
the  individual  man  was  nothing,  the  family  was 
everything. 

There  is  no  more  striking  difference  between  Eu¬ 
rope  and  India  than  that  presented  by  tlic  respective 
states  of  Property  law.  Commercial  men  cannot 
understand  why  land  cannot  be  bought  at>d  sold  in 
India  as  in  England.  Here  we  have  thrown  off 
most  of  those  trammels  which  we  inherited  from  the 
<J»y8  of  Homer.  Although  we  only  arrived  at  free 
of  land  in  the  days  of  Henry  III.,  and  at  will¬ 


making  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  yet  no  property  I 
can  now  be  tied  up  for  more  than  a  lifetime  and  a  I 
few  years.  But  in  India  they  have  not  yet  reached  j 
this  liberty,  owing  prlncii)ally,  we  believe,  to  the  j 
absence  of  any  idea  of  a  will ;  the  Indian  land-law 
is  very  different  to  ours.  The  relaxation  of  the 
archaic  strictness  has  taken  another  form.  In  Eng¬ 
land  every  man  can  sell  his  land  and  disappoint  his 
heirs.  In  India,  the  expectancy  of  a  share  which 
we  have  said  each  sou  formerly  possessed,  has  been 
converted  into  a  right  to  a  share  before  his  father’s 
death,  and  no  father  can  sell  land  without  his  son’s 
consent.  Each  son  has  a  vested  interest  in  the 
family  property  from  birth.  The  people  of  Tahiti  | 

have  a  similar  custom.  The  same  stage  in  Jewish  j 

history  has  often  been  a  source  of  astonishment  to  1 
the  readers  of  the  Gospels,  who  have  wondered  bow  ! 
the  Prodigal  Son  got  hold  of  his  father’s  goods  so  | 
easily. 

AV’e  have  sketched  an  ancient  family.  Let  us 
look  at  an  ancient  government.  A  tribe  or  nation 
was  an  aggregation  of  families.  In  the  family,  the 
father  was  all-supreme  till  death,  and  then  the 
property  was  e<jually  divided  amongst  his  sons.  But, 
besides  his  relation  to  the  famil}’  property,  the  patri- 
arcli  held  a  public  position  as  a  miniature  sovereign. 

To  whom  was  this  to  go  Vie  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  eldest  son  took  it,  and  that  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  eldest  branch  from  the  original 
founder  of  the  family  was  the  man  who  was  looked 
upon  as  king  by  the  aggregation  of  families  which 
had  sprung  from  that  one  ancestral  stock.  Almost 
invariably,  in  savage  nations,  the  chieft  iia  claims 
descent  from  the  gods  who  traditionally  founded  the 
tribe. 

At  the  earliest  historic  period  we  find  in  each  j 

little  State  an  absolute  despot  holding  sway.  His  I 

power  is  only  limited  by  the  fear  and  moral  influ-  j 

ence  of  the  chiefs.  The  eomuion  people  are  of  no  j 

account  whatever.  Ther»  is  no  universal  freedom  | 

and  equ.ality,  and  no  sign  of  the  “  inherent,  God-  j 

given  right  of  self-government”  In  the  Iliad  and  | 

the  Niebolungen  Lied,  in  Alba  and  Ashantee,  the 
tyranny  is  the  same, —  absolute,  crus’uing,  supreme. 

Tiie  de.spot  is  nominally  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
deified  fouiuli  r,  and  is  regarded  as  an  inspired  per¬ 
sonage.  There  is  no  code  of  law  ;  the  monarch  de¬ 
cides  eacli  case  on  its  own  merits,  and  accortiing  to 
his  own  notions.  But  as  times  advance,  and  kings 
are  found  to  be  but  flesh  and  blood,  and  fallible,  a 
kin<l  of  revolution  occurs.  The  protection  which 
superstition  threw  around  the  sovereign  is  removed, 
awl  the  occasion  of  a  weak  reign  is  seized  upon  to 
supplant  him.  The  council  of  chiefs,  of  growing 
importance  even  in  the  Iliad,  takes  his  place,  and 
an  aristocracy  is  set  up.  The  former  decisions  of 
the  kings,  having  grown  into  something  like  a  con-  j 
sistent  mass,  become  no  longer  the  inspired  judg-  j 
ments,  but  the  customary  law  of  the  ^ibe.  This  I 
point  in  the  development  of  government,  according 
to  ^Tr.  Iklaine,  is  the  critical  one  which  determines  j 
the  future  of  the  nation.  If  the  customary  law  is 
codified  (as  in  Rome),  and  becomes  fixed  and  set¬ 
tled  before  it  can  be  corrupted  by  superstition  or 
clas-s  influence,  it  is  obeyed  because  exj)edient ;  and, 
if  worn  out,  can  be  amended  or  abolished.  The 
foundations  of  liberty  are  laid.  But  if  the  customs  | 
.arc  not  set  forth  as  laws,  they  are  followed,  not  so 
much  as  being  expedient,  but  as  being  customs.  I 
Blind  obedience  is  paid  to  them,  and  superstition 
surrounds  them  with  a  spurious  halo  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  If,  then,  the  age  of  law  can  be  postponed  till 
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the  reason  of  the  original  customs  is  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  customs  themselves  are  considered  as  relig¬ 
ious,  the  liberty  and  intelligence  of  the  people  Is 
gone. 

It  would  be  entirely  without  the  range  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  to  follow  the  growth  of  political  ideas ;  but 
quite  sufficient  has  been  said  to  indicate  how  very 
wide  of  the  mark  is  all  the  declamation  and  satire 
which  has  been  hurled  against  men,  and  things  es¬ 
tablished,  not  merely  in  1789,  but  even  in  18C8,  and 
which  has  been  the  fruit  of  that  Arcadia  of  the  Re¬ 
form  League,  the  State  of  Nature.  And  yet  how 
frcijuently  are  appeals  made  to  this  fancied  Utopia, 
—  this  misty  conception  of  a  dreamy  philosopher 
and  a  poetical  jurist,  —  and  that,  too,  in  places 
where  one  expects  to  hear  something  better  than  in 
Adelphi  Terrace !  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
same  shadowy,  unreal  ideas  have  been  offered  to  us 
more  than  once  in  an  eloquent  but  thin  disguise. 

It  appears  strange  that  the  Reformers  of  the 
present  and  the  future  should  so  often  turn  to  an 
unreal  past  for  their  weapons  of  debate.  Does  it 
not  seem  natural  that  the  present  sliould  furnish  the 
arguments  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  present  (’ 
Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  theory  so  often  and  so  confidently  appealed 
to  ?  We  will  not  say  that  it  must  be  a  bad  cause 
which  is  bolstered  up  in  this  fashion,  but  It  Is  an  In¬ 
stance  of  that  eagerness  which  is  ready  to  seize  every 
and  any  reason  in  supjiort  of  its  own  views,  anti 
which,  in  its  heaillong  zeal,  often  clutches  the  wrong 
one.  Sound  propositions  are  smothered  in  this 
specIous,nonsensc,  and  are  buried  amidst  its  pleas¬ 
ant  but  fanciful  speculations.  Equal  rights  for  the 
future  lose  ground  in  the  assertion  of  equal  rights  in 
the  past,  —  a  doctrine  which  there  is  no  doubt  is 
historically  and  scientifically  false.  In  the  form  in 
which  it  is  mouthed  to  the  lower  orders,  it  is  never 
accepteil  by  any  man  who  has  ever  studied  savage 
or  ancient  law.  There  jiever  was  yet  a  time  in 
savage  history  when  all  men  were  free  and  equal ; 
when  women  were  treated  as  anything  but  inferior ; 
when  property  was  transferred  by  simple  handing 
over  and  payment  of  price ;  when  every  man  did  as 
he  liked,  and  was  subject  to  none.  All  the  system 
of  entails,  of  privileged  classes,  of  higher  class  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  are  denounced  as  modern  abuses, 
are  really  relics  of  the  state  of  society  we  have 
described.  Whether  It  is  time  to  abolish  them  is 
totally  another  (question,  and  stands  on  its  own 
merits.  Rut  these  would-be  politicians  go  further, 
and  treat  man  as  Diogenes  did  the  cock,  —  stripjring 
him  of  all  the  surroundings  of  civilized  life,  and  then 
flinging  him,  still  possessed  of  modern  ideas,  and 
notions,  and  habits,  into  a  state  of  savagery.  Brought 
to  the  sure  test  of  history,  the  contusion  between 
what  ought  to  be  and  what  has  been  is  made  manifest 
in  a  moment. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Gounod’s  “  Faust,”  in  a  Polish  version,  has  just 
been  brought  out  at  Warsaw,  It  is  probable  that 
no  opera  hits  within  the  same  period  been  translated 
into  so  many  tongues  as  “  Faust” 

A  Belgian  paper,  the  Opinion  of  Antwerp,  gives 
currency  to  a  piece  of  news  which  it  says  will  be 
read  with  great  pleasure  by  fathers  of  families.  A 
certain  Mr.  S.  is  actively  engaged  in  maturing  a 
project  for  creating  a  new  class  of  tax-payers.  It  is 
proposed  that  every  bachelor  who  has  reached  the 


a^  of  thirty-five  shall  be  subject  to  a  tax,  the' amount 
of  which  is  to  be  fixed  according  to  his  position  in 
life. 

The  Liberte  has  calculated  that  the  united  ages 
of  the  members  of  the  Corps  Ldgislatif  amount  to 
10,014  years,  and  to  this  grand  total  each  deputy 
contributes  on  the  average  fifty-six  years  and  a  half, 

“  It  is  the  most  senile  Legislature,”  says  the  Liberie, 
“that  has  existed  in  France  since  1789.” 

Accoudino  to  London  Fun,  “the  Fenian  leaders 
in  the  United  States  are  holding  secret  meetings  in 
a  locality  which  shows  how  strong  are  the  influences 
of  nationality.  They  meet  at  Buffalo,  —  of  course, 
because  it  is  the  best  substitute  they  can  get  in 
America  for  their  native  ‘bull.’” 

“  Mu.  Goldwin  Smith,”  says  the  Fleming  Star, 

“  has  announced,  in  a  speech  characterized  by  manly 
dignity  and  frankness,  that  in  a  few  weeks  his  polit¬ 
ical  life  will  come  to  a  close.  In  almost  any  one  of 
the  great  popular  constituencies  throughout  the 
kingdom,  the  Liberal  party  would  be  proud  to  do 
honor  to  themselves  by  returning  so  able  and  single- 
minded  an  advocate  of  Liberal  principles  as  Mr. 
Goldwin  .Smith  has  proved  himself,  to  represent 
them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  since  this 
cannot  be,  and  since  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  chosen 
a  literary  in  preference  to  a  political  career,  we  are 
glad  at  least  that  his  p.arting  words  in  England 
should  have  been  spoken  in  aid  of  the  cause  which 
he  h.os  served  so  unweariedly.” 

The  cacoelhea  scribeiuli  finds  a  good  many  illus¬ 
trations  not  only  in  poetry,  but  in  ])rosc.  The  droll¬ 
est  example,  however,  of  this  kind  of  fascination  is 
given  by  the  Leeds  Alercury.  It  says :  “  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  an  api)lication  (one  of 
a  large  number  of  a  similar  character)  which  we 
have  received  from  gentlemen  to  fill  a  post  which 
has  no  existence  on  the  Leeds  Mercury :  ‘  Sin- 
Hearing  that  you  are  in  want  of  a  Sporting  writer 
i  oiler  my  services  i  have  a  good  knoledge  in  all 
Racing  matters  flatt  Racing  Hurdle  Racing  and 
Last  tho  not  lea-st  steeple  Chaseing  i  am  a  good 
gudge  of  Both  Weight  and  distince  and  from  info^ 
mation  i  recive  i  can  tell  pretty  near  i  offer  my  sc^ 
vices  for  2  pounds  per  week  Hoping  you  will  acknol-  , 
edge  this  letter  and  let  me  know  if  it  suits  you.— I  , 
Remain  your  obeident  servent,  J.  T.’  ”  , 

A  Parisian  paper  says  that  the  cellars  of  the 
Halles  Centrales  swarm  with  enormous  rats,  but 
they  have  a  formidable  enemy  in  M.  Noel,  to  whom 
the  business  of  extermination  is  intrusted,  and  which 
is  efl'ectually  accomplished  by  terrier-dogs.  Two 
nights  a  week  these  nocturnal  hunts  take  place, 
which  last  two  or  three  hours,  in  these  vast  subte^ 
ranean  arcades ;  the  scene  is  curious  as  well  as  excit¬ 
ing.  On  all  sides  these  monstrous  rats  flee  from 
their  natural  enemies,  the  terriers,  who  pursue  them 
with  relentless  vigor,  whose  b.arking  adds  to  their 
dismay.  These  hunts  are  often  attended  with  much 
danger,  as  the  rats,  driven  to  bay,  spring  upon  the 
men,  who  are  in  many  instances  badly  bitten.  The 
IxKlIes  of  the  largest  of  these  animals  are  sold  for 
their  skins,  which  it  is  generally  believed  are  made 
into  gloves,  but  which  the  manufacturers  deny.  M- 
Noel  receives  a  salary  of  1,800  francs  a  year. 

Every  nation  backs  the  cunning  of  its  metropol¬ 
itan  beggars  against  the  cunning  of  those  of ^ every 
other  nation.  But  the  disclosure  of  a  “dodge”  prac¬ 
tised  by  certain  Parisian  beggars  betrays  the  posses- 
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sioD  in  these  gentlemen  of  a  scientific  and  artistic 
cunning  immeasurably  superior  to  anything  we  have 
ever  heard  told  of  mendicancy  and  its  strategies. 
The  story  comes  to  us  through  the  Parisian  corre- 
spomlenee  of  the  Standard.  “  Tiie  streets  of  Paris,” 
he  says,  “  are  infested  with  a  very  numerous  and 
very  dirty  set  of  piffrrani.  Most  persons,  in  order 
to  take  their  hock  ijiiietly,  and  be  spared  an  inflic¬ 
tion,  give  them  a  penny  not  to  l)lay.  Last  night, 
however,  one  gentleman  insisted  that  the  musician 
—  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  player  on  the  elarion- 
'  et— should  strike  np  a  tune:  but  judge  of  his 
!  astonishment  when  the  artful  mendicant  informed 
j  him  that  he  had  never  known  how  to  play  a  note !  ” 

A  8IXGUI.AK  entertainment,  almost  approaching 
the  grotesque,  was  offered  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
lately  on  his  visit  to  Wiesb.iden.  Wk:  take  this  ac- 
‘  count  of  the  affair  from  the  Gazette  tie  France.  On 
'  a  small  islet  in  the  Rhine  was  constructed  in  wood¬ 
work  a  grand  portico,  semicircular,  supposed  to  re¬ 
present  Olympus,  and  artistically  ornamented  with 
the  statues  of  all  the  divinities.  The  ballest  men  of 
the  regiment  of  infantry  were  selected  to  personate 
these  "ods  and  goddesses.  They  were  clothed  in 
I  white  drapery,  strongly  starched,  so  as  to  imitate 
I  the  rigid  appearance  of  marble  ;  then  each,  having 
;  his  face  covered  with  white  paint,  was  raised  upon 
I  his  pedestal ;  on  the  right  of  all  was  posted  a  colos- 
I  sal  sub-commissioned  oflicer,  charged  witli  the  pres- 
j!  ervation  of  order.  He  cried  out  “  Steady  !  ”  to  the 
j  dignities,  whenever  the  royal  steamer  came  in  view. 

I  Strict  prohibition  was  pronounced  against  li(iuor3 
being  served  to  the  statues  during  the  fete. 

At  the  recent  annual  distribution  of  prizes  at 
the  Sorbonne,  the  Prince  Imperial  presided.  When 
!  the  name  of  Cavaignac  —  a  youth  of  sixteen,  and 
son  of  the  late  celebrated  General  —  was  announced 
‘j  as  having  gained  the  first  prize  for  Greek,  and 
I  he  was  called  upon  to  go  forward,  and  receive  the 
I  prize  from  the  hands  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  he  rc- 
!  fused  to  move.  General  C.avaignac  was  one  of  those 
who  were  seized  and  temporarily  imprisoned  on  the 
eve  of  the  coup  iFetat ;  and  the  youth,  his  son,  de- 
j  termined  that  he  would  not  approach  the  son  of  the 
j  man  who  had  so  treatcil  his  father.  Aladame  Ca- 
j  vaignac  w.as  present  at  the  time,  and,  like  a  Roman 
I  matron,  encouraged  her  boy  in  his  rebellion.  The 
I  youth  was  applauded  by  some  of  the  other  students ; 
j  the  e.xcitement  spread  into  the  street,  and  cries  were 
j  raised  of  “  Vive  Rochefort!”  “Vive  La  Lanterne!” 

Young  Cavaignac  has  been  dismissed  from  the  school 
I  in  consequence  of  this  event,  and  some  arrests  have 
;  been  made  among  the  students.  The  incident  was 
nntowanl ;  but  there  was  something  filial  and  high- 
spirited  in  the  action  of  the  youth,  which  it  is  im- 
I  possible  to  blame. 


A  MOST  extraordinary  incident  occurred  not  long 
since  in  the  drawing-gallery  of  the  .Jardln  des  Plan¬ 
tes,  by  which  death  was  wellnigh  caused  by  the  bite 
a  Stuffed  serpent.  AI.  Uclaliaye,  the  gifted  artist 
to  whose  genius  France  owes  the  splendid  drawings 
lithographed  in  the  scientific  works  published  by  the 
Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France,  had  complet¬ 
ed  the  drawing  of  a  crotaluin,  one  of  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  of  the  rattlesnake  tribe,  and  was  replacing 
the  stuffed  reptile  in  its  glass  case,  when  the  jaws, 
kept  open  by  means  of  a  spring,  suddenly  snapped 
on  the  artist’s  finger,  which  bled  profusely.  M.  De- 
**baye  instantly  sucked  the  wound  and  rushed  to 
the  laboratory  for  aid.  Two  doctors,  hastily  sum¬ 


moned,  pronounced  the  danger  imminent.  They  j 
steeped  the  finger  in  a  solution  of  alkali,  and  then  I 
introduced  a  platina  needle  into  the  wound,  pre-  | 

viously  made  red  hot  by  the  application  of  electric  | 

piles.  The  patient  was  next  dosed  with  the  usual  I 

antidotes  for  poison.  After  an  hour  of  this  treat-  j 

ment  he  was  sent  home.  The  e.xcitement  over,  the  1 1 
sarans  inquired  among  themselves  whether  M.  De-  | 
lahaye’s  wound  could  have  proved  mortal.  To  1 
ascertain  the  fact  th^  sent  for  a  rabbit,  and,  closing  | 
the  jaws  of  the  stuffed  crotalum  on  the  wretched  | 
animal’s  thigh,  inflicted  precisely  the  same  wound  | 
as  M.  Delahaye  had  received.  In  half  an  hour  the  I 
savants  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  rabbit  die  I 
in  all  the  tortures  of  tetanus.  I 

L’Epercier,  a  Belgian  paper,  gives  an  interesting  | 
account  of  the  great  pigeon  race  which  takes  place  j 

annually  in  Belgium.  The  king  of  the  Belgians  of-  j 

fers  a  valuable  prize  to  the  owner  of  the  first  bird  I 

in,  and  the  Count  of  Flanders  to  the  owner  of  the  I 

second,  the  total  value  of  the  prizes  competed  for  j 

being  £7C0.  This  year  1,507  pigeons  were  con-  j 
veyed  from  Brussels  to  Agen  (Lot  et  Garonne),  a  I 

distance  of  more  than  500  miles,  and  were  then  I 

thrown  up  at  5  A.M.,  on  July  18,  under  the  superin-  | 

tendence  of  M.  Iluybrechts,  who  had  been  appoint-  I 

ed  by  the  society  “  L’Hirondelle  ”  to  mark  and  lib-  | 

erate  the  pigeons  entered  for  the  national  concourse  j 

of  18G8.  The  first  prize  was  not  claimed  in  Brus-  { 
sels  until  the  following  day,  when  M.  Grooters,  of  | 
that  city,  presented  his  bird  at  G.  l  a.m.  A  few  min-  | 
utes  afterwards  the  same  gentleman  claimed  the  I 
third,  fifth,  seventh,  eleventh,  fifteenth,  eighteenth,  j 
and  twenty-first  prizes  from  the  commissioners.  By  | 
9.30  A.  Ji.  twenty-one  of  the  pigeons  had  reached  | 
Brussels,  eight  of  them  belonging  to  M.  Grooters, 
who  is  beyond  dispute  the  most  successful  pigeon- 
fancier  in  the  world. 

Aruopos  of  Sliss  Menken’s  poems,  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  remarks,  “  Who  would  have  thought  of  | 
Miss  Menken  as  a  gusher  with  a  soul  as  fine  as  the  | 
soul  of  Blanche  Amory,  who  could  not  exist  without  t 
keeping  that  famous  diary  known  as  Mes  Larmes  ?  ! 

In  a  little  book  now  before  us,  inscribed  to  Mr.  I 
Dickens,  and  decorated  with  a  bust  of  the  authoress 
and  a  letter  from  the  distinguished  humorist,  we 
find  a  singular  proof  of  the  way  in  which  the  world 
is  prone  to  misunderstand  its  greatest  women.  Any 
one  reading  those  verses  must  feel  surprised  that 
the  writer  should  only  have  been  known  when 
living  in  connection  with  scanty  clothing  and  eques¬ 
trian  drama,  or  with  a  portrait  which  Air.  Dickens  * 

in  the  note  referred  to  mentions  ‘  as  a  highly  re-  | 

markable  specimen  of  photography.’  The  tone  of  | 

these  verses  is  indicated  by  the  title  under  which  | 

they  are  published.  Tears,  so  to  speak,  bedew  I 

every  page.  Each  poem  has  a  small  head-piece,  in  | 

which  a  young  lady  is  depicted  in  those  agonies  I 

of  sorrow  which  tell  directly  upon  the  back  hair.  | 

Onei  however,  represents  a  toad  fastened  to  a  wall  | 

with  a  cabe,  and  another  illustrates  weeping  by  a 
dozen  drops  which  are  falling  on  the  first  line  of 
the  verse  with  the  regularity  of  a  measured  tonic 
into  a  wineglass.  Many  of  the  rhapsotlies  remind 
us  of  Ossian,  read  after  the  Hebrew  manner.  If 
Miss  Menken  w.as  of  the  melting  mood  disclosed  in 
her  volume,  she  almost  deserved  the  sympathy 
bestowed  on  her  by  a  daily  contemporary,  whose 
sympathies  are  as  landless  as  they  are  affecting. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  conceive  a  woman  who  can  j 
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drug  her  emotions  by  all  kinds  of  physical  and  sen¬ 
timental  indulgenees,  including  even  that  sort  of 
religious  intoxication  which  is  os  different  from 
piety  as  fever  from  health,  and  granting  her  a 
sufficient  audacity  of  expression,  Inftlicia  might 
be  the  result.  Illanche  Ainory,  it  may  be  remem¬ 
bered,  despite  the  miseries  which  harrowed  her  soul, 
and  drove  her  to  the  ink-bottle  for  relief,  was 
exceeding  fond  of  nice  French  dishes.  Miss  Men¬ 
ken  must  not,  thcrelbre,  from  her  Infelicia  be 
supposed  to  have  been  the  most  unhappy  icoman  of 
her  sex  (sic).  In  a  literary  point  of  view  the  book 
is  worthless ;  but  how  the  public  will  receive  it  we 
shall  not  venture  to  predict.  The  imprimatur  of 
Mr.  Dickens  is  something,  and  the  notoriety  of  Miss 
Menken  is  something  more.  What  next  and  next  ? 
Shall  we  look  expectant  for  the  romantic  outjmur- 
ings  of  La  Grande  Duchesse,  or  will  a  female 
trapezist  of  our  own  country  elicit  words  of  encour¬ 
agement  from  some  great  emotional  writer,  and 
straightway  show  us  that  she  muses  when  off  the 
rope,  and  can  stir  the  hearts  as  well  as  nerves  of  her 
own  peculiar  public  ?  ” 

A  LATE  number  of  the  London  Illustrated  News 
pays  the  following  tribute  to  G.  II.  Thomius,  the  ar¬ 
tist,  whose  untimely  dedth  is  lamented  in  this  coun¬ 
try-  as  well  as  in  England  :  “  We  lately  announced 
with  very  much  regret,  which  many  of  oitr  readers 
have  had  good  cause  to  share,  the  untimely  death, 
in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  of  Mr.  George  IIous- 
man  Thomas.  Ilis  reputation  as  an  artist  has  been 
susUined,  and  doubtless  increased,  by  his  works  per¬ 
formed  at  the  special  command  of  the  Queen,  as 
well  as  by  his  designs  for  many  illustrated  books ; 
and  his  pictures,  both  in  oil  and  water  color,  which 
have  appeared  in  public  exhibitions.  But  it  w.ts  in 
the  pages  of  this  journal  that  his  tidents  were  first 
displayed  ;  and  among  the  most  recent  of  hU  occa¬ 
sional  contributions,  in  later  days,  to  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  were  some  which  cannot  soon  be  for¬ 
gotten.  To  mention  but  one,  —  who  does  not  re¬ 
member  having  seen  it  at  the  time  ?  —  that  very 
admirable  piece,  showing  his  best  powers  of  humor¬ 
ous  imagination,  of  masterl)'  artistic  e.xccution,  and 
delineation  of  human  character,  A  Ghost  Story, 
published  in  our  Christmas  Supplement  of  1865. 

“  George  Ilousman  Tliomas  was  born  in  London, 
on  December  7,  1824.  He  was  educated  at  a  school 
kept  by  Dr.  Lord,  at  Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire ;  but 
at  an  early  age  left  school,  and  was  apprenticed  to 
Mr.  G.  Bonner,  a  wood-engraver,  in  London.  After 
his  appenticeship,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  started  in 
that  line  of  work  on  his  own  account.  He  settled  in 
Paris,  and  there  began  to  make  designs  for  illustrated 
books.  His  productions  attracted  the  notice  of  some 
Americans  who  were  about  to  establish  an  illustrated 
newspaper  in  the  United  States.  They  invited  him 
to  go  to  New  York,  which  he  did,  remaining  in  that 
citjf  two  years.  Some  of  his  most  graceful  and 
finished  drawings  were  made  at  this  period  for  the 
engraving  of  American  bank-notes.  He  returned 
to  Europe,  and,  resolving  to  complete  his  artistic 
education  and  to  become  a  painter,  visited  Italy  for 
the  sake  of  professional  study.  Happening  to  be  in 
Rome  at  the  time  of  tlie  Ilevolution  of  1848,  or, 
rather,  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  French  army  in 
1849,  he  furnished  to  this  journal  a  series  of  vivid 
and  truthful  sketches  of  the  animated  scenes  taking 
place  in  that  memorable  conflict,  when  Garibaldi, 
at  the  head  of  the  Italian  patriotic  army,  made  an 
heroic  defence  of  the  venerable  city.  When  Mr. 

J. _ 

Thomas  again  came  to  England,  ho  found  coo. 
stant  employment  as  one  of  the  principal  drafla. 
men  of  this  journal.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  wai 
with  Ilmsia,  in  1854,  he  drew,  amongst  other  sub- 
jects  belonging  to  the  grand  review  of  the  Baltic 
Fleet  at  Spithcad,  a  group  of  Man-of- War’s  Mi?!!, 
consisting  of  four  or  five  figures  of  sailors,  in  every 
ship-shape  attire,  which  ajipeared  in  the  iiiim^r 
for  March  18, 1854.  The  Queen,  who  had  reviewed 
the  Fleet  on  that  occasion,  and  had  taken  much 
pleasure,  as  we  are  proud  to  believe  she  usually  does 
in  the  engravings  presented  in  our  jiajicr,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  struck  with  this  one.  Her  iMajesty  sent 
for  Air.  Thomas,  and  very  frequently  conuiiis'sioned 
him,  from  th.at  time  forward,  to  make  sketches  in 
pencil,  water-color  drawings,  and  pictures  in  oil, 
representing  such  events  as  might  be  wortli  pictorial 
commemoration,  in  which  the  royal  family  were 
concerned. 

“  The  scene  in  St.  James’s  Park,  when  the  Queen 
presented  the  Crimean  medals  to  the  soldiers ;  the  ' 
Review  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  at  Paris  by  her  ' 
Majesty  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon ;  a  jiainting  of 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  icviewing  the  troops 
at  Aldershott,  which  is  now  in  the  Lecils  National 
Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts ;  one  of  the  Coronation  of  i 
the  King  of  Prussia  ;  some  delineations  of  her  Maj¬ 
esty’s  visit  to  Germany,  two  years  ago,  for  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  the  Coburg  statue  of  her  lamented  hus¬ 
band  ;  and  a  painting  of  the  Queen  bestowing  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  upon  the  Sultan,  —  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  among  Mr.  Thomiis’s  works  of  this  chiss.  Her 
Majestv  is  in  possession  of  an  album  containing  many 
valuable  pencil  drawings  and  water-color  drawings 
prepared  by  Jlr.  Thomas  at  her  special  desire.  He 
continued  meanwhile  to  design  many  illustrations 
for  books,  of  which  those  for  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin, 
with  their  true  representations  of  negro  life  and 
character,  ara  perhaps  among  the  best ;  and  the  de¬ 
signs  for  Mr.  \Vilkie  Collins’s  story  of  Armadale 
should  also  bo  mentioned.  The  last  pictures  he 
sent  to  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Acivdemv 
were  ‘  Apjile  Blossom  ’  and  ‘  Masterless,’  which 
were  exhibited  this  year.  Two  of  his  very  best 
works  in  oil-painting  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Lucas, 
the  contractor  :  one  is  ‘  Rotten-Row,’  with  admira¬ 
ble  figures  of  horses  and  riders;  the  other  is  ‘The 
Ball  at  the  Camp  of  Boulogne.’  But  his  small  po^ 
traits  in  pencil  and  crayon  were  no  less  remarkable 
for  their  truth  to  nature  and  for  their  freedom  of 
drawing  and  delicacy  of  touch.  Yet  his  chief  power 
was  that  of  being  able  to  seize  the  character  and 
general  appearance  of  any  particular  figure  or  inci¬ 
dent  that  ho  saw,  and  to  hit  it  off  to  the  life  with 
great  spirit  and  accuracy  of  drawing  many  hours 
afterwards,  and  without  the  assistance  of  notes  or 
models.  This  power  was  especially  shown  in  his 
delineation  of  horses.  IVc  have  observed  also  his 
keen  sense  of  humor,  which  caused  some  overtures 
to  be  made  to  him  by  the  proprietors  of  Punch ;  but 
these  were  rejected,  from  his  fears  that  if  he  once 
began  this  style  he  should  find  it  so  fascinating  that 
he  would  not  have  any  time  lor  palntirg. 

“  The  career  of  this  accomplished  artist  was  cut 
short,  unhappily,  by  the  break-down  of  his  health,  to 
which  an  accident  —  falling  from  his  horse,  which 
caused  some  injury  to  the  brain  —  may  have  partly 
contributed,  lie  died  at  Boulogne  on  the  21st  of 
July,  having  gone  there,  a  few  weeks  before,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  in  hopes  of  recovery.  H* 
was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  for  his  many  pn- 
vate  virtues.  It  is  proposed,  wo  hear,  to  open  » 
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public  exhibition  of  some  of  his  works  early  next 
year.  A  number  of  influential  persons  have,  in  the 
mean  time,  agreed  to  present  a  memorial  to  her  Maj¬ 
esty  and  to  the  Prime  Minister,  suggesting  that  a 
pension  may’  well  be  granted  to  the  widow  of  an 
I  jrtist  whose  works,  representing  so  many  ineidents 
'  of  recent  national  history,  —  such  as  those  episodes, 
at  home,  of  the  Crimean  War,  in  which  the  Queen 
was  personally  an  actor,  —  have  really  a  national 
^  importance. 


THE  LONG  STORY. 

The  shadows  of  the  little  wood 
Closed  round  us  in  the  burning  noon. 

The  lucent  shadows  of  the  leaves 
Yet  tender  with  the  green  of  June. 

And  there,  while  in  a  happy  dream, 

We  wandered  inward  from  the  sun, 
AVinding  and  turning  at  our  will. 

The  famous  story  was  begun,  — 

A  story  prodigal  of  love. 

Of  youth,  and  beauty  born  of  youth ; 

Of  sorrow  tempered  by  romance. 

And  trial  glorifled  by  truth. 

Long,  long  ago  it  all  had  chanced,  — 

Or  was  it  haply  passing  then  ? 

It  might  be  true  of  any  time 
Since  women  were  beloved  of  men. 

I  listened,  yet  I  did  not  heed ; 

A  rippling  voice  was  all  I  heard. 

That,  softly  cadenced,  had  for  me 
The  music  of  a  singing-bird. 

The  fale  went  on,  the  voice  I  hoard. 

Yet  all  that  I  recall  is  this,  — 

That  earnest  face,  those  dreamy  ej^es, 

The  little  mouth  too  sweet  to  kiss. 

The  tale  went  on,  with  many  a  pause, 

AVith  frequent  outbursts  of  delight, 

As  breaks  and  openings  of  the  wood 
Its  hidden  beauties  gave  to  sight. 

A  pheas.ant  gleamed  across  our  path, 

A  squirrel  shot  a  smlden  turn. 

And  now  the  cuckoo  sang,  and  now 
A\'e  waded  coolest  breadths  of  iem. 

The  little  wood  was  long  to  cross ; 

Its  winding  paths  were  hard  to  find  ; 

And  hours  had  fled  ere  we  emerged. 

And  left;  its  pleasant  gloom  behind. 

And  then  beside  the  rustic  fence, 

AA^hcnce  spread  the  meadows  many  a  mile, 
AVe  lingered  idly  hand  in  hand,  — 

And  p’r’aps  the  tale  went  on  the  while. 

The  evening  shadows  lengthened  out ; 

The  heavy  rooks  winged  home  to  nest  ; 
The  little  wood  was  fringed  with  light 
Against  the  fiercely  flaming  west. 

The  sun  set  in  a  fleecy  haze. 

Through  bars  of  crimson  and  of  gold  ; 

The  sky  grew  cool,  the  stars  came  out. 

And  yet  the  story  was  not  told ! 

AVilliam  Sawyer. 


A  LARK’S  FLIGHT. 

Ix  the  quiet  city  park. 

Between  the  dawn  and  the  dark, 

Loud  and  clear. 

That  all  may  hear, 

Sings  the  Lark. 

II. 

And  beyond  the  low  black  line 
Of  trees  the  dawn  peepm  red. 

And  clouds  blow  woolly  and  fine 
In  the  blue  lift  overhead ; 

And  out  of  the  air  is  shaken 
A  fresh  and  glistening  dew. 

And  the  city  begins  to  waken 

And  tremble  through  and  through ; 
Now,  while  through  street  and  lane 
The  people  pour  again. 

And  lane  and  alley  and  street 
Grow  hoarse  to  a  sound  of  feet. 

Here  and  there 

A  human  shape  comes,  dark 
Against  the  cool  white  air. 

Flitting  across  the  park :  — 

AV’^hile  over  the  shadowy  green, 

Singing  his  “  Hark,  oh  !  hark !  ” 
Hovering,  hovering,  dimly  seen. 

Rises  the  Lark. 

III. 

“  Mystery  !  O  mystery  !  ” 

Clear  he  sings  to  lightening  day. 

“  ilystery !  O  mystery  ! 

Up  into  the  air  with  me. 

Come  away ;  come  away !  ” 

IV. 

AA’ho  is  she  that,  wan  and  white, 
Shive^ng  in  the  chilly  light, 

Shadeth  weary  eyes  to  see 
Him  who  makes  the  melody. 

She  is  nameless,  she  is  dull. 

She  has  ne’er  been  beautiful. 

She  is  stained  in  brain  and  blood. 

Gross  with  mire,  and  foul  with  mud,  — 
Thing  of  sorrow,  what  knows  she 
Of  the  mighty  mystery  ? 


V. 

The  Lark  sings  low, 

“  The  city  is  dull  and  mean. 
There  is  woe,  woe,  woe. 

Never  a  soul  is  clean  ; 

The  city  is  dark,  the  wrong  is  deep, 
'Foo  late  to  moan,  too  late  to  weep, 
Tired,  tired !  sleep,  sleep  !  ” 

VI. 

AVho  is  he,  the  stooping  one, 

Smiling  coldly  in  the  sun  ; 

Arms  behind  him  lightly  thrown, 
Pacing  up  and  down  alone? 

’T  is  the  great  philosopher. 

Smoothly  wrapt  in  coat  of  fur, 
Soothly  pondering,  manwit  wise. 

At  his  morning  exercise. 

He  has  weighed  the  winds  and  floods, 
lie  is  rich  in  gathered  goods. 

He  is  crafty,  and  c.in  prove 
Go<l  is  Brahma,  Christ,  nor  Jove, 

He  is  mighty,  and  his  soul 
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i'liutsd  the  Univenity  Pren,  Cambridge,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  &  Co.,  for  Tickcor  aua  r'ieidi. 


